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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 
LITTLE LANE OF THE DEAD 


By THE IMPERATOR 


This is the sixth in a series of articles analyzing the prevailing conditions in Europe. This 
survey consists of personal observations by the [Imperator during his recent visit overseas. 


ue day was overcast with 
a leaden sky. The atmos- 
phere was depressing to 
one’s spirits as well. The 
whole was like a dramat- 
ic setting in which the 
playwright and the stage 
designer had combined 
their skill to adduce 
mingled feelings of suspense and awe 
in the audience. The twisting alleylike 
and centuries-old street which we had 
entered was known as the Little Lane 
of the Dead. To assist in the ascent, 
the street, in sections, consisted of a 
series of low, broad flagging steps. It 
Was serpentine in its formation. Some 
of the turns were so abrupt that they 
constituted a 90° angle. Looking ahead. 
it would seem at times that all advance 
would be obstructed by one of the bleak 
buildings that lined the street. Some 
were almost menacing in their appear- 
ance as they towered in front of us. 
Walking toward the deep shadows of 
such turns. one’s imagination was stim- 
ulated by the thought of what might 
lie just around them. It was like fol- 
lowing along the floor of a cavern. 
drawn on by some mysterious influence 
that led one deeper into its maze. 
The macabre title of this street in 
Basel, Switzerland, was derived from 
an innocent enough circumstance in the 


The past. On an eminence at the top of 
Resiemacian the street is an old cathedral which 

f has, within the last century. been ren- 
Digest ovated. At the back of this cathedral 
April and now surrounded by a high iron 
1952 fence is the origmal cemetery of the 
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parish. From this cemetery, where 
moss-covered headstones lean as with 
the weight of years, a little lane strag- 
gled down to the city proper. It was 
used only for funeral processions. prin- 
cipally after the last rites at the grave. 
when the mourners were returning to 
their homes. It was from this custom 
that the lane derived its morbid appella- 
tion. In those days it was unpaved- 
dusty in summer and a mire of mud in 
the winter. It was then. as now, sur- 
rounded on either side by homes and 
the little mediaeval shops. Most of 
these earlier buildings remain. Then 
alterations, as concessions to the mod 
ern era. were slight. Evidences of these 
changes are to be found mostly in signs 
announcing the business of the occu 
pants. 

What had brought us to this lane 
was partly the fascination of its title 
and the history of one of its early resi 
dents. For here was located the print 
shop of the renowned Johannes Froben. 
a publisher and printer through whose 
facilities rays of illumination penc- 
trated a Europe still quite dark in mind. 
In 1491 Froben opened his print shop 
and not Jong thereafter made the ac- 
quaintance of Erasmus, noted scholar 
and humanist. In this shop on the 
Little Lane of the Dead. he prinied 
the Greek translation of the New Testa- 
ment. It was this work which Martin 
Luther used for his translation, Erasmus 
not only had Froben print his books 
which caused a literary stir in Europe. 
but he also superintended the works 
which Froben issued. As a resull of 


this activity, this modest house, now 
designated by a simple sign, became 
the center of the book trade in Europe. 

It was while returning from our 
visit to Froben’s former print shop and 
while walking down the huge stone 
sta that we noticed, to the left of it, 
a door which was ajar. The building 
was a typical early century structure. 
It was tall and quaint in its oddity, and 
not particularly inviting. Its only at- 
traction was its contrast to the more 
drab surroundings, being lighter in 
color as though, in more recent years, 
it had been exposed to the painter’s 
brush. Looking through the partly 
open door, we could see but the dark 
wall of a brick hallway. It had at some 
time been plastered, for the formation 
of the bricks beneath could be seen. It 
amounted to trespassing, but neverthe- 
less we gave way to our instinctive 
curiosity and entered. Gingerly, we 
pushed the door slightly with our 
hands until it swung fully open with 
an eerie creaking sound. At the other 
end was a blaze of light and color. The 
hallway terminated in an inner court- 
yard. Even though it was a dismal 
day, the exterior lighting was intense 
in comparison to the dungeonlike dark- 
ness of the interior. 


Research, Ancient and Modern 


The first impression was that of a 
large private home, whose rather bleak 
exterior concealed more radiant inner 
quarters. As we withdrew our gaze 
from the deep interior, we suddenly 
became aware of a sign, none too visi- 
ble, on the wall to our right. The 
position in which we first stood had 
put it behind us. It announced that the 
structure housed the Pharmaceutical 
Institute and Museum. We thought it 
rather strange for a modern pharma- 
ceutical institute to be located in such 
an old building. The fact that a mu- 
seum was associated with it aroused our 
interest and justified us in boldly con- 
tinuing. Passing along the hallway, we 
noticed windows, partly obscured by 
being painted on their inner surface or 
having blinds drawn over them. 
Through one, however, we could see 
that such looked into small areas which 
were now used as storage chambers. 
The courtyard, open to the sky, was 
flanked by three wings of the building 


itself. At the open end there was a low 
stone wall with a fountain at its base. 
From the wall there sloped upward a 
formal garden. 

In one wing of the building were the 
offices and laboratories of the modern 
pharmaceutical institute. It was here 
that its administrative and research 
activities were conducted. The air was 
infused with the poignant scent of vari- 
ous chemicals. An attendant directed 
us to the wing at our right across the 
courtyard and to the second floor where 
the museum proper was located. We 
were the only visitors. In fact, the 
visitors’ register revealed that few 
attended this museum. Those who came 
were mosily professional people from 
Europe as indicated by their degrees 
and the addresses following their names. 
What was particularly gratifying, in an 
examination of the exhibits, was to note 
the acknowledgement of the special debt 
of modern pharmacists to the ancient 
alchemists—and to the early Rosicru- 
cian experimenters. Old etchings in 
wood and block prints of the alchemists 
were framed, each with laudatory com- 
ments about them. These were of such 
personages as Raymond Lully, Roger 
Bacon, Paracelsus, Holbein, Cagliostro, 
and Albertus Magnus. 

In cases beneath these masters were 
the actual alchemical apparatus and 
devices of their period. There were 
typical clay pelicans, so named from 
their shape. Some, however, had two 
handles lke large ears on each side of 
the vessel for the accumulation of va- 
pors. There was also an athanor, a 
crude but effective digesting furnace. 
There were an, a alembics 
which are round still-lke tops for flasks 
used in the process of distillation. It 
was in their methods of distillation that 
the alchemists made discoveries that 
contributed to chemistry and medicine 
alike. Tall and cumbersome were the 
aludels. They looked somewhat like a 
pagoda temple consisting of three round 
detachable ovens one placed above the 
ane and all resting on a small square 

ase. 


Language of Alchemy 


The careful observations of these 
early researchers, showing the develop- 
ment of the scientific spirit, was to be 
noted in their symbolism which they 
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associated with the changing colors of 
heated metals. This symbolism had an 
esoteric significance but the physical 
changes were carefully recorded. For 
example, black was called a crow’s 
head; it “sheweth the beginning of the 
action of fire. . Blackest midnite 
sheweth the perfection of liquefaction 
(being liquified) and confusion of the 
elements.” White “succeeded the black 
—wherein is given the perfection of 
the first degree, and of white Sulphur,” 
—this is called the blessed stone— 
“wherein philosophers sow their gold.” 
Third is orange or the passage of the 
white to the red. It is the middle or 
transitory stage of the alchemical proc- 
ess of refinement of the base metals. 
They referred to it as “a forerunner of 
the sun.” The latter referred to the 
pure substance being sought. The fourth 
was the “ruddy sanguine,” which is ex- 
tracted from the white fire only. 


A small ramp led to an extreme end 
of this wing. This section of the edifice 
had been the ruins of a church dating 
back some six hundred years. A por- 


tion of the old Gothic architecture had 
been preserved with its rustic timbers 
forming supports for the ceiling. The 
formation looked like the ribbing of an 
umbrella. The walls were of the orig- 
inal stonemasonry and the floor was of 
random oak-planking fastened with 
dowels and uneven from the wear of 
centuries. The smal] chamber had been 
arranged as the exact reproduction of 
an alchemical laboratory. Every effort 
had been made to add realism to the 
exhibit. In fact, all of the apparatus, 
the furnace, retorts, pelicans, alembics, 
even the salamander, were originals. 
The atmosphere was such as to trans- 
port one back to the time of the alchem- 
ist-monk, Roger Bacon, of the 13th 
century. 

By this time we were imbued with 
the spirit and sacrifice of these past 
contributors to modern science, who 
were so often scorned, ridiculed, and 
persecuted. 


The May issue wil) reveal the truth about rhe Jife 
of Count Alessandro di Cagliostro, mystic and early 
alchemist, reviled, libeled, and confused with one 
Giuseppe Balsamo, an impostor.—Epitor 


ROSICRUCIAN PLANETARIUM ELECTRONICALLY 
OPERATED 


The Rosicrucian Planetarium, known as the Theater of the Sky, is the first in the 


application of a unique electronic device. 


Throughout the world, lecturers in planetariums have used manual means for point- 
ing to the various constellations during their demonstrations, In later years, a projected 
light in the shape of a small pointer has been used to indicate individual stars, astro- 
nomical phenomena, or other points of interest in the heavenly bodies, as they are 
projected on the inside surface of the planetarium dome, 

After months of research and development, the Autocue is now in use in the Rosi- 
crucian Planetarium and is the first of its kind anywhere. Autocue is an electrically 
operated mechanism which automatically follows the recorded planetarium lecture and 
through high audio-frequency cues on the tape recording, turns on and off special out- 
line projectors which point out the various constellations as they are described and 


discussed in the lecture. 


ization of the subject matter. 


Through the use of these automatically cued and operated constellation outlines, 
the lectures and demonstrations in the Rosicrucian Planetarium have been greatly 
enhanced because of better correlation and integration between the lecturer and visual- 


\ 

Design and construction of the Autocue was under the direction of Lester Libby, | 
head of the research department in the Rosicrucian laboratories, and is one more | 
practical example of the modern thinking which enters into the makeup of the Rosi- | 


crucians and their world-wide activities. 


The Rosicrucian Planetarium is open to its members and to the public on Wednesday 


and Sunday afternoons, The Planetarium is located in the Rosicrucian Science Museum, | 
in which there are a number of physical science exhibits. 
i 
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_Jemptations of a Master 


By A. B. Pecxover, F.R.C., of England 


N considering the 
] temptations of Jesus, 
the central idea of the 
Gospels—namely, the 
idea of individual evo- 
lution and rebirth—is 
not usually under- 
stood. What has to be 
grasped is that Jesus 
had to undergo inner 
growth and evolution. 
He was not born per- 
fect, or as a man of 
Cosmic completion. 
Had this been the case he would have 
been unable to suffer temptation and to 
experience despair. He was, on the 
contrary, born imperfect, in order to 
carry out a certain long-prophesied 
task. He had to re-establish at a critical 
period in human history a connection 
between the two levels called in the 
Gospels “Earth and Heaven,” and this 
had to be done in himself practically, 
so as to open a way for influences from 
a higher level to reach mankind on 
earth and make it possible for intelli- 
gent culture to exist for a definite peri- 
od of history. 

The most extraordinary views exist 
about the unlimited powers Jesus had 
on earth. People argue that, if he were 
the Son of God, why did he not heal 
all sickness and convert the whole 
world? This is the same kind of argu- 
ment used by those who say, “If there 
is a God, why are pain, illness, suffer- 
ing, war, and so on, allowed on earth?” 
The whole standpoint of both argu- 
ments is wrong. The idea of the mean- 
ing of life on earth—individual evolu- 
tion—is not grasped. 


Evolution by Inner Trial 


Jesus had to bridge the human and 
divine within himself and in this way 
re-establish a connection between heav- 
en and earth. He had to undergo all 
the difficulties of an inner evolution of 
the human in him so that it became 
subject to a higher or divine level. He 


is n 


had to pass through 
all the stages of this 
evolution in himself 
by trial and error, un- 
til it was perfected 
through inner endless 
temptation, of which 
we are given only a 
few glimpses. 

It is clear that a 
long period elapsed be- 
fore he had advanced 
to his full inner stat- 
ure, and attained su- 
preme evolvement. The earliest refer- 
ences to the development of Jesus said 
that he advanced in wisdom and stature. 
The idea of Jesus advancing in under- 
standing is quite distinct. 

Let us ask ourselves, How is inner 
evolution reached? All inner develop- 
ment is possible only through inner 
temptations. Three temptations of 
Christ by the devil are mentioned in 
detail in the early parts of the Gospels, 
but first remember that the concep- 
tion of mankind in its unawakened 
state, as given in the Gospels, is that 
it is in the power of evil, and this is 
represented by the idea that man is in- 
fested by evil spirits; that is, man is 
under the power of evil moods, im- 
pulses, and thoughts, whose object is 
the destruction of man—evil forces 
which are in him, not outside him, and 
to which he yields. 

By man’s consent to these evil forces 
in himself, progress in human life is 
prevented. The evil powers in man are 
in his own nature, in the very nature 
of his self-love, his egotism, his igno- 
rance, his stupidity, his malice, his van- 
ity, and also in his thinking—limited 
to the outer senses and accepting outer 
appearances of life as the only reality. 


The Collective Evil 


These defects are collectively called 
the devil, which is the name for the 
terrible power of misunderstanding all 
that undeveloped man possesses, the 
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power of wrongly connecting every- 
thing. 

In the account of the temptation of 
Christ by the devil, given in Luke 4:2, 
it is said that Jesus was in the wilder- 
ness forty days, being tempted of the 
devil. (This number forty appears in 
the account of the Flood, Moses writ- 
ing the commandments, and the chil- 
dren of Israel in the wilderness.) Jesus 
“was led by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, Being forty days tempted by the 
devil . . . he did eat nothing: and 
when they were ended, he afterward 
hungered.” Then comes a description 
of the first temptation, “And the devil 
said unto him, If thou be the Son of 
God, command this stone that it be 
made bread. And Jesus answered him 
saying, It is written That man shall 
not live by bread alone . . .”” (Luke 
4: 3-4.) 

Notice, it was said that Jesus was in 
the wilderness forty days being tempted 
of the devil. If we suppose the wilder- 
ness to be a literal, physical wilderness, 
why is it that nothing is said about his 
being tempted all the time? One might 
merely say that he was starving. But 
in connection with inner development 
we must understand by the term wil- 
derness a state of mind, a general inner 
state comparable to a literal wilder- 
ness—that is, a state where there is 
nothing to guide a man, where he is 
no longer among familiar things, and 
so he is in a wilderness. In that state 
of perplexity, distress, and bewilder- 
ment, he is left entirely to himself as a 
test, and does not know in which di- 
rection to go—and must not go in his 
own direction. This is in itself tempta- 
tion, for all the time he is being starved 
of meaning. 


Our Daily Bread 


Why should a man leave the familiar 
and go into the wilderness? He hun- 
gers for bread, not literal bread, but 
that bread asked for in the Lord’s 
Prayer, so wrongly translated as “daily 
bread”; namely, guidance, transsub- 
stantial bread, and literal bread for to- 
morrow—in fact, meaning, for the de- 
velopment of our lives, not for our lives 
as they are today, now, but as they 
can become. 

The Lord’s Prayer, then, is a prayer 
about inner evolution. The bread asked 
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for is the bread of understanding neces- 
sary for it. The temptation is to make 
bread for one’s self—-that is, to follow 
one’s own ideas, one’s own will. You 
may think, why should one not fall 
back on oneself instead of waiting for 
something that seems doubtful? See 
clearly that the devil has asked Christ 
to make bread by himself—meaning, 
not to await the word of God, but to 
nourish yourself by your personal pow- 
ers and ideas. 

The mission of Christ was not to 
manufacture truth and meanings of 
his own, but to understand and teach 
the truth and meaning of the word of 
God—that is, a higher level of influ- 
ences. The test was his own will. He 
had to bring the lower human in him- 
self under subjection to the will of the 
divine level. It is the human level 
here that is under temptation, for Jesus 
was born of a human mother. In mis- 
taking the lower for the higher, a man 
will ascribe to himself what does not 
belong to him—note that the devil says, 
“Tf thou art the Son of God,” and so 
suggests that Jesus can do as he likes, 
as if he were of the level of God. 

All this was in Jesus and took place 
within him. Although this temptation 
can be taken quite simply as relative to 
overcoming the appetites—in this case, 
hunger—it is clear that other and far 
deeper meanings lie behind the literal 
ones, and that they are concerned with 
those problems of self-love and power; 
the violence in which human nature 
is rooted. Jesus had human nature in 
him from the woman——his mother. The 
task was to transform it. This is quite 
obvious in the second temptation, where 
Christ is offered all power over the 
visible world. The devil is represented 
as leading Christ to a “high place” and 
showing him all the kingdoms of the 
world in a point of time. This is temp- 
tation as to earthly power and to the 
deep vanity that lies in everyone. It 
includes love of the world and its pos- 
sessions. 

Here the human level in Christ is 
represented as being subject to the most 
tremendous temptations conceivable in 
regard to worldly gain and possessive 
power. Jesus is made to answer, “It is 
written, ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou 


serve.” Even though a man knows and 


is quite certain about the direction, he 
can still be tempted and even more so; 
otherwise, as Christ he would not have 
been tempted in this way. Jesus’ hu- 
man side was still open to this tempta- 
tion. It is not only the overwhelming 
effect of the senses and any immediate 
appeal to self-interest and vanity that 
has to be thought of here. 


First Becomes Last 


We know that the disciples thought 
Jesus was going to be an earthly king, 
possessing the whole world and giving 
them earthly rewards. They thought 
from the lower level about higher 
things. They did not at first see what 
Jesus was talking about; namely, the 
reaching of a higher or inner level, 
which had nothing to do with the lower 
or outer level of life. 


If Jesus had been born perfect he 
would have been beyond all tempta- 
tion. There are different ways in which 
one can be tempted and in which one 
can yield to temptation. All real temp- 
tation implies a struggle between two 
things in a man, each of which aims 
at getting control. The choice is always 
between what is true and what is false, 
or between what is good and what is 
bad. Actually, it is about these things 
that everyone is bsg and wonder- 
ing in the privacy of his mind and 
heart: the mind for what is true, the 
heart for what is good. 

In his third temptation, Jesus had to 
fight against self-love and overcome 
every feeling of self-power arising from 


the human level in him. Bear in mind 
that the central idea in the Gospel is 
that a man should pass from a lower to 
a higher state; this is inner evolution 
or rebirth. All emotional temptation is 
about self-love and about the love of 
God. There is naturally some disagree- 
ment, just as we might say there is dis- 
agreement between a seed and a plant. 
The third temptation is given in Luke 
4:9-12, where Jesus answered, “Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” It 
can be understood that self-love only 
worships itself; it actually ascribes di- 
vineness to itself. The lower nature 
imagines it is the higher and so tempts 
God. It cannot feel its own nothing- 
ness and so swells itself up to heaven, 
and then in the intoxication of its own 
idea of divinity, in the madness of self- 
illusion, it may attempt the impossible 
and destroy itself. 

Christ taught that a man must be 
born again of the spirit, and that with- 
out temptation there is no transforma- 
tion. The spirit energy is the con- 
necting medium between the two 
levels. The devil represents all in a 
man that fails to evolve, and all that 
resists every idea of inner evolution— 
all that wishes only to misunderstand 
and have its own way. 


All these inclinations must gradually 
be changed by the man who seeks real 
inner development. Such must not be 
allowed to take first place and control 
him; that is, the order of things in a 
man must change and what seems first 
becomes last. 


DOES YOUR MAIL HAVE SUFFICIENT POSTAGE? 


To avoid delays in the handling of your mail, it is important that you be certain 


there is sufficient postage on each piece of mail addressed to us. If in doubt, have your 


letter weighed at your post office and affix sufficient stamps. 


forced to decline to accept mail upon which it is necessary for us to pay additional 


Because of numerous pieces of mail reaching us with postage due, we are sometimes | 
) 


postage. The additional postage on one letter is very little, but on many it accumulates 


into a large amount. This is particularly true of manuscripts. Also, quite often a re- 


turn self-addressed, stamped envelope is missing. Publishers are not required to pay 


return postage on manuscripts. 
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Ni onphysical CGrontierws 


By Frances Vejtasa, F.R.C. 


N our great desire 

to be of the good, 
we refuse to accept as 
part of our collective 
personality the resi- 
due of evil accumu- 
lated as our subcon- 
scious heritage of 
many ages. For this 
reason, evil, the re- 
tarded good, has failed 
to become transmuted 
into its higher nature. 
To reach the Christ 
consciousness, the pos- 
itive center of one’s 
spirituality, one must 
pass through the wil- 
derness of the little- 
understood negative 
center of one’s being, 
the antichrist—that is, 
the opposite quality of Christhood. In 
preparing the world for the coming of 
Jesus, did not Pythagoras give warning 
(five centuries before) that “Immedi- 
ately God manifests, he is double”? 
Satan, the antichrist quality, had long 
been active on earth when the Master 
Jesus descended to establish the begin- 
ning of positive Christhood within the 
consciousness of men. 


Religion assumed responsibility for 
the care of the inner man, but the 
Church, being merely the collective 
good and the collective evil of man, 
naturally shared the fate of man; that 
is, like man, the Church too in its 
great desire to be of the good refused 
to accept as part of its own creation, 
and karmic heritage, the collective evil. 
Thus can be explained the chaotic, 
spiritually insensitive status of man’s 
present existence. 


In this discussion of man’s perfec- 
tion, and that of his institutions, we 
too shall pass through the lower states 
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of self-consciousness, 
the harmonious and 
the inharmonious of 
the intertwining posi- 
tive and negative as- 
pects of living. Thus 
we will arrive in com- 
prehension, even as in 
actuality, to the attain- 
ment of Christ con- 
sciousness, by way of 
the spiritual rebirth. 
It is on the ladder of 
dual evolution, here in 
our practical living, 
that-we shall meet the 
Christ. At his first 
coming, men were not 
ready to experience 
the second birth, which 
is of the fourth di- 
mension. Almost 2,000 
years have passed and the four-dimen- 
sional world is at hand. It radiates 
divinity, but “He who has not har- 
monized his own being cannot reflect 
divine harmony.” Only as within the 
consciousness of each of us the anti- 
christ quality is transmuted into the 
Christ quality, will the collective, mas- 
sive antichrist proportionately dimin- 
ish. The proportion and quality of one’s 
own chalice measure the personal ca- 
pacity, or limitations, to receive the 
Christ consciousness. 


Students of mysticism are the con- 
scious seekers of the union with Christ 
—‘to be born again,” and not in a 
future physical life but in the present 
life, if possible. To achieve rebirth, 
man must experience two births—the 
second birth to be realized nonphysi- 
cally. The “fall of man into matter” 
resulted in the birth of antichrist; the 
rise will result in the birth of the true 
Christ—mothered and fathered through 
a high state of our own being. 


Many have achieved this second 
birth—Christians and so-called pagans 
as well. The Hindu calls it reunion 
with Brahma. Life is a school and man, 
as a potential, cannot forever remain 
fixed—for every one the psychic sun- 
rise will come; then sleep must end. 

This emotional, intellectual explora- 
tion has for thousands become the field 
of personal battle for adjustment: on 
one side is the visible world of living 
associates whom we are painfully learn- 
ing to call brother; and seemingly on 
the other side is the All-Creator whom 
we long to know how to approach for 
wisdom. Gradually, after adequate as- 
sociation with the God consciousness, 
the human loses from his nature the 
tendency for disassociation. 

God, the All-Creator, spread outward 
His own consciousness to make man. 
The human entity, in its spirituality or 
God’s image, strives to manifest accord- 
ing to the same creative pattern (could 
there be any other?). Man, therefore, 
through self-extension attempts to real- 
ize God—unfolding divinity from with- 
in himself, and with his own soul-per- 
sonality, to some extent, inspiring the 
unfolding of the soul-personalities of 
his kind about him, since no man ex- 
ists as a separate entity. The promised 
goal, of course, is that self-expression 
in mankind will achieve oneness and 
thereby complete itself. 

Sacred scripture and mystical litera- 
ture have proclaimed this truth ever 
since objective mind knew enough to 
leave records to serve as bridges for 
coming generations. Seeking further 
enlightenment upon the second birth, 
Nicodemus asked Jesus: “How can a 
man be born when he is old?” And 
Jesus answered: “Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” In other words, unlike a tree 
(which has no personal volition), man 
must lift himself up. He has to mani- 
fest also upon the nonphysical plane 
of mentality—even to the elevated 
point of spirituality. 

Evolution is slow. In the prepara- 
tion of the soul-personality for the sec- 
ond birth, numerous incarnations need 
to be experienced. With each progres- 
sive life, the vibratory rate increases, 


and the objective and subjective aspects 
of the self match their rates to make 
adjustments between themselves, and 
between them and their environment: 
the outer senses contacting the objec- 
tive external world; the corresponding 
psychic senses contacting inwardly the 
spiritual. Thus knowledge is garnered. 


Nature, the Mirror 


Centuries ago, mystics realized this 
need of personal effort. They sought to 
know man by learning to know nature. 
They looked into nature for self as into 
a mirror, and they found there the 
same Creative pattern as their own. On 
a wider scope, the Earth was Mother 
and the Sun was Father. The positive 
divine potential of humanity fulfills it- 
self as does the seed of a plant. Too, 
these ancients became intrigued as to 
the meaning and source of the four 
seasons, to which, even though in a 
state of unconsciousness, all nature and 
the universe responded. Because of the 
similarity of the creative pattern in all 
things, should not this seasonal phe- 
nomenon of four also in some way ap- 
ply to man? 

Truth is ageless. The timeless Py- 
thagoras 2500 years ago devised a plan 
of study by dividing the human scope 
of living into four parts of 20 years 
each. Human existence unfolded 
through cycles: spring, summer, au- 
tumn, winter. This plan is, of course, 
merely a conception of creative changes 
and renewals—mind cannot be bound. 

According to this plan, man from one 
to 20 years was only a boy—this, in 
human existence, compared to spring; 
21 to 40 years belonged to youth or 
summer; from 41 to 60 constituted 
young manhood, or autumn; the years 
61 to 80 belonged to old manhood, or 
winter. One cannot contemplate upon 
the mentality of Pythagoras and not 
imbibe some of his joy in living. To 
him, life was like the great Olympian 
games which he often attended in 
Athens. In that assembly of humanity, 
he saw the various seasons of self-evo- 
lution, and the over-all impression of 
human existence. It is this over-all 
view of ourselves and our relation to 
others that gives us the perspective for 
our goal. But first we must know the 
aspects of self, to get some idea of the 
completion of self. 
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Man’s scope of life as diagrammed 
so long ago has become applicable to 
modern man, whose life expectancy in 
the past 50 years has increased 20 
years, making 70 the average. Pythag- 
oras had placed it at 80, although he 
himself lived to be older. Please note, 
however, that in the pattern as Py- 
thagoras saw it, man at 60 was merely 
finishing young manhood. If today’s 
man is old at 60, some human failing 
has entered into this interlude of 25 
centuries. 


PRESENT INCOMPLETE SELF 


902> 


A—spiritua! (positive) —Christ 

B —spiritual (regative}—actichrist 
C—psychic (positive) —subjective self 
D—physieal (negativel—objectiva self 


Physical 80; nonphysical 64; total 144 yoars 


The true age of maturity, physical 
or mental, cannot be established. From 
the various levels of personal evolu- 
tion, it would be different for every in- 
dividual. Some at 70 are performing 
feats of mental endurance and enjoying 
them; some at 70 are frantically cling- 
ing to various physical aspects rightful- 
ly belonging only to the period of youth 
—as if having failed to release youth 
they are unable to accept the opportu- 
nities of “young (or old) manhood.” 


It is with gratitude that one ap- 
proaches the moment when at last he 
is capable of surveying his personal 
self. At what age should efforts toward 
physical maturity end? And what 
really is mental maturity—and one’s 
responsibility in its attainment? How 
far is collective humanity retarded or 
subnormal? How far am I retarded 
or subnormal? Where on the scale of 
evolution do I balance or not balance? 
Where on the scale are you? Each an- 
swers for himself. 
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To help in the study of self, the 
cycle of the four symbolic seasons may 
be utilized. The soul-personality, with 
its positive and negative quality, in- 
carnates into matter through physical 
birth, favoring in this event its nega- 
tive or outer aspect. The human being 
must discover and recognize itself in 
its new expression. To do this, man puts 
into service everything at his com- 
mand, objective and subjective. Two 
aspects—the soul essence of a specific 
universal quality in combination with 
a personality (acquired through pre- 
vious incarnations) of a more limited 
quality—begin the slow process of self- 
expression in a new cycle of opportu- 
nity toward the goal of personal per- 
fection. 


Fhe Fourfold Cycle 


In the first season, or quarter of liv- 
ing—rejuvenation or spring—the non- 
physical being clothes itself, as it were, 
into the physical in order to animate 
it—and later to motivate it. This self- 
discovery, leading to extension of the 
nonphysical self into matter, constitutes 
the building of a living foundation. 
This preparation of the child is greatly 
dependent on the help of others, those 
older in physical years, since they 
have gained a footing in the material 
world. Much depends upon the qualifi- 
cations of these personalities as to what 
they have to offer the child, in knowl- 
edge, character, spirituality, and so on. 
Deficiencies here, being basic, will show 
up in later life. 

The second season of this orientation 
is devoted to utilizing what has been 
prepared, or grounded. This period rep- 
resents self-activity toward the goal. 
Objective consciousness has now been 
thoroughly established. Conscience has 
been (or should have been) retained to 
act as a guide in one’s necessary de- 
cisions. Unfortunately, our educational 
system has not provided methods mind- 
ful of the need for the retention of 
early spiritual qualities. If there is 
lack of inner communion for wisdom, 
this condition soon becomes evident in 
one’s character and personality. Self- 
responsibility ranks high in importance, 
since one must now release himself 
from the many dependencies of others. 
This period has been set at the age 
of 21 to 40. The objective personality 


is blossoming; it is summer. Soon a 
return to the original must be planned 
—an enriched return it should be. In 
plants, it is the resumption of the form 
of seed, which holds enfolded within 
all that is—physical and nonphysical. 


It is understandable why highly 
evolved soul-personalities (who have 
back of them the experience of many 
incarnations) are able to complete the 
mastery of the physical body and at- 
tain their ped | birth—the birth into 
spirituality—without passing through 
transition, the so-called death. The 
average age of the avatar at illumina- 
tion has been 35 years—this includes 
the Master Jesus. The objective and 
subjective personalities are then suffi- 
ciently under control to be consciously 
and masterfully utilized by the human 
consciousness. Divine missions are 
served and accomplished. However, 
this spiritual status, or rebirth, can be 
and has been attained at ages later 
than 35. 


In the third quarter, labelled in the 
diagram as young manhood, comes the 
time of further realization of one’s 
duality and of one’s brotherly relation- 
ship among men—in other words, the 
apprehension of universal oneness. This 
is also the time of sharing the “harvest 
of one’s incarnation,” be it success or 
failure—in art, wealth, intellect, emo- 
tions, or material inventions—all con- 
stitutes knowledge. 


In the fourth quarter, winter—the 
time of retirement—the preparation for 
transition takes place. The nonphysical 
soul-personality (now richer by anoth- 
er incarnation of living) begins grad- 
ually to separate itself from the physi- 
cal. Just as it had clothed, draped it- 
self into the objective—the physical— 
in the first quarter, the soul-personality 
now spends time unclothing itself, 
eventually leaving the elements of its 
physical robe to return to the matter 
from which they were borrowed. 


Modern society in general has not 
acquired awareness of this preparation 
for a human being’s departure—the 
gradual separation of the physical and 
the nonphysical body—important as it 
is. To acquire some perspective for 
their nonphysical existence, the ancient 
mystics, after much study and experi- 
menting, allotted 144 years as the cycle 


for each incarnation of one’s soul-per- 
sonality—upon transition, the remain- 
ing years of the 144 to be spent in the 
nonphysical world until the following 
incarnation. The reader will also need 
some such perspective for his own spec- 
ulative contemplations. 

For a specific analysis, of one’s triune 
aspect—birth, life, death—and its in- 
timate application to one’s self, the 
inner personality must become the 
principal teacher. What could be more 
immediate and more simple than to 
reach within one’s self? Yet, those of 
us who have consciously tried have dis- 
covered how difficult ıt is—but why? 
For ages the personality has been melt- 
ing itself into matter, has been exer- 
cising too strongly only the one side 
of its nature, the negative outer, there- 
by causing an imbalance, a separation 
from its positive inner nature. In his 
absorption into matter, man fell in love 
with the physical. Soon he could not 
feel beyond, and through this condi- 
tion he naturally lost contact with the 
spiritual vibratory frequency of the 
possible higher octaves. He clings to 
what he has and is fearful of letting 
go. But the day has come when, even 
: fearful, each must seek to regain his 
oss. 


Memory of one’s loss brings unhap- 
piness. What we have not known is 
not missed nor longed for. Love of the 
small personal self creates unhappiness 
by its very limitations; triumph comes 
when the small self attains sufficient 
similarity to permit absorption into the 
greater self—the reward is oneness with 
that greatness. 


Childhood’a Communion 


Everyone in his infant days com- 
munes with the inner, the greater self, 
to the extent of his own sensitivity— 
but few of us remember it. I shall re- 
late here some recollections of my own 
four-dimensional activities, during my 
infancy. 

Early frustration. I am learning to 
walk. At this moment, my audience 
consists of two brothers. Inventively, 
they have prepared a plan to prolong 
this to them enjoyable performance. 
Two chairs are pushed several feet 
apart. I am carried and stood in front 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Converting Obstacles Into Advantages 


By Artuur C. Prepensrink, F.R.C. 


IFE is made up of a series 
of hurdles which must be 
met and somehow over- 
come. Such a realistic ap- 
proach to living is essen- 
tial number one in mas- 
tering it. Humanity could 
be divided into two 

s groups: those who are al- 
ways irritated, trying to figure out why 
life is as it is; and those happy per- 
sonalities who take all measures to find 
out the way of life and then strive to 
live in harmony with it. One wonders 
why it has to rain, or why we have to 
die; the other sees it does, or that we 
do—he sees the purpose in these as- 
pects and lives fis life accordingly. 

These phenomena are no menace to his 

continued happiness. 


What is it about the pattern of life 
which causes us to experience obstacles? 
An examination of Being itself shows 
that it is dynamic; it moves. The pat- 
tern of our universe is constantly chang- 
ing, moving. Growth and evolution are 
attributes of this principle. The nature 
of Being compels us to grow—to move 
with it. When we resist this move- 
ment, we experience conflict with our 
environment. This movement is ex- 
pressed in all phases of life, as is the 
conflict it entails. We find that newer 
and younger generations move and 
change in their ideas and perspective 
on life. When an older generation re- 
sists, conflict results. We find that the 
growing movement of our bodies de- 
mands that we feed and otherwise care 
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for it. If we resist, we experience con- 
flict. We also find that it takes some 
work or effort to meet the demands of 
this growth process. 

Consequently, obstacles are experi- 
enced by us for the reason that: (1) 
Being is eternally moving, changing, 
or growing; and (2) adaptation to suc 
growth or change requires work or ef- 
fort. 

A second question naturally follows: 
why is man so averse to making this 
necessary adaptation? As Dr. Werner 
Wolff, well-known psychologist, points 
out: “... man has an innate resistance 
against knowing about himself. The 
motivation for this resistance lies in 
part in the dynamic of the psychic 
structure which tries to preserve a cer- 
tain level, revolting against any 
change.” This level is often referred 
to as physical or mental set. These sets 
are insistent aspects of our nature, and 
often last the lifetime of the individual. 


Set pertains to the readiness of an 
individual to perform a certain task or 
to receive a particular impression. Be- 
fore we do most things, we assume a 
state of readiness. Before a runner be- 
gins a race, he sets himself for the task. 
When we get up to walk, our body 
readies itself for the activity. While 
walking, if we approach a stairway, our 
body sets itself for the change in ac- 
tivity. All of these sets are peculiarly 
demanding of attention. Once we es- 
tablish a set, we are not satisfied until 
that for which we have been readied 
has been accomplished. Any interfer- 


ence with the continuation of the task 
for which we are set, results in frustra- 
tion and irritation to some degree, 
whether we are set for a difficult or for 
an easy task. A certain type of driver 
in an automobile behind yours, who 
has been set to go as soon as the traffic 
light turns green, blows his horn if 
you do not give way immediately in 
front of him so that he can follow 
through on his set. Even the student 
in school who sets himself for a weekly 
examination, each Monday morning, 1s 
somewhat dismayed when a generous 
professor decides to treat the class on 
some Monday, by not giving an ex- 
amination. Such dismay will be pro- 
foundly evident in the particular stu- 
dent who has prepared himself well for 
the day’s examination. That’s prac- 
tically the same as taking a grade of 
“A” away from him. 


Efforttul Living an Essential 


Although the inhibition of an activity 
for which we have been set is very 
annoying, and we fight to maintain the 
set, an adaptation to life can be made 
in a way so as not to allow frustrations 
to be a continuous source of discom- 
fiture. 


We need to appreciate the presence 


of conflicts in our lives, and rather than 
idly aiming toward an absence of con- 
flict as our goal, we must employ the 
conflict as a useful tool in attaining 
spiritual maturity. Avoidance of ob- 
stacles, or indifference to change and 
progress, only results in piling up a 
task or duty which someday has to be 
met. The avoiding of dirty dishes not 
only prolongs the day of reckoning, but 
it adds to the number of dishes that 
pile up, making the day of reckoning 
when it does come a truly grievous one. 

The men and women who have com- 
mitted themselves to the idea that work 
and effort are requisites of a happy life 
have found the key to Peace Profound. 
If work and effort become our set in 
life, we will rarely be disappointed or 
disillusioned. If we prepare ourselves 
to have to exert some physical or men- 
tal effort for the accomplishment of any 
task, we are establishing sets that are 
in harmony with the evolving, dynamic 
pattern of the Cosmic, 

Most of our discomfiture, or unpleas- 
antness in life, then, is due to the dis- 


turbance of our mental and physical 
sets, and is not particularly concerned 
with the nature of the task for which 
we have been set. If, after a dinner 
meal, I set myself to fall into an easy 
chair—there to read the evening paper 
and doze away—I will experience no 
discomfiture as such, unless that set is 
interrupted by a phone call or by the 
necessity to do dishes. If, however, I 
set myself to the idea of doing dishes 
after the meal, nothing interferes with 
that set, and thus no discomfiture is 
experienced, even though the task is 
often regarded as a distasteful one. The 
task is not distasteful. It simply inter- 
feres with the performance of less en- 
ergetic movements for which we like 
to set ourselves after meals. 


Weare so used to identifying obstacles 
in life with things or objects or situa- 
tions, rather than with the principle 
of interference, that in trying to over- 
come obstacles, we think in terms of 
moving objects or things out of our 
paths instead of reconditioning our 
mental and physical states. 


Rain is not an obstacle if we ready 
ourselves for rain. Rain is an obstacle 
only insofar as it interferes with a 
readiness for sunshine on our part. 
Traffic is an obstacle only as it inter- 
feres with our readiness to get going. 
Darkness is an obstacle only as it in- 
terferes with our readiness or set to 
wish to see something. 


If our states of readiness are respon- 
sible for our subsequent states of sat- 
isfaction or discomfort, it is necessary 
that we set or ready ourselves for the 
pattern of Divine Law—the pattern of 
work and effort—the pattern of the 
rose and the cross; and that we set our- 
selves to have to change these sets. In 
order to maintain an imperturbable 
nature in traffic, we must set ourselves 
to the slower pattern of movement, but 
we must be ready to change that set 
again when the traffic opens up. 


In such attempts as stated herein so 
far, to establish the necessary presence 
of obstacles and to make them taste 
better, we may seem to concede that, 
generally speaking, we are confronted 
with experience of a distasteful sort, 
and that life with its work and effort 
is more a thing to be put up with than 
enjoyed as such. But contrary to our 
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own vehement search for an easy life, 
we learn that life would have little to 
offer us were it not for the presence of 
obstacles. 


Much as we deplore our little trials 
and problems, they nevertheless con- 
stitute the substance of much of our 
fondest reminiscing. I hardly exagger- 
ate when I say that they are the pride 
and joy of our existence. All that each 
of us has been through—and survived— 
makes ce our character. We ourselves 
give slight audience to anyone who has 
never been through anything. He has 
no victories over which he can boast; 
no narrow escapes from certain destruc- 
tion; no substance to his personality. If 
two or more persons are gathered in a 
group, one outdoes the other in an at- 
tempt to boast the greatest trials. 


We tend to measure our personal 
quality by the strenuous character of 
our experiences. What if we had no 
conflict? What would we talk about, 
laugh about, or boast about? Without 
work or conflict there would be neither 
victory nor achievement—two of the 
most soul-satisfying aspects of life. 


This realization of the pattern of life, 
and the manner in which to approach 
it, has grown within me without my 
ever being truly conscious that the 
growth was taking place. Skilful mys- 
tical training brings the student so 
subtly along the right current of living 
that it is almost undefinable. However, 
the results speak loudly for the meth- 
ods e, The final realization of 
the purpose of these methods to fulfill 
an individual’s growth only endears 
one more to the fraternal hierarchy. 
One could fill countless more pages of 
gratuitous comments concerning the 
esoteric work of the philosophers 
through many ages. In all truthfulness, 
one can verify that the wisdom gleaned 
from their teachings still far surpasses 
that gleaned from our educational in- 
stitutions today. The student of mys- 
ticism who is also a student in the na- 
tion’s schools has a distinct advantage 
in the comprehension and utilization 
of subject matter and principles pre- 
sented to him. There can be no doubt, 
in the most analytical mind, that mys- 
ticism offers the most complete and imn- 
clusive interpretation of our universe 
to date. 
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By James C. Frencu, M.A. F.R.C. 
Curator, Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum 


Tue ancient Egyptians are said to have 
built the first real boats. Boat building be- 
came one of their most important trades 
and arts, the great river Nile being their 
highway for travel and commerce, Pliny 
states that the first boats which the Egyp- 
tians invented, were made from papyrus. 
The history of boats and ships is revealed 
in the tombs of the Pharaohs, by wall paint- 
ings and by many wonderful models, 

The oldest literary references to reed 
boats are found in the Pyramid Texts, dat- 
ing to 2700 B.C. These first boats were 
made of bundles of reeds or bulrushes, tied 
together with fibers of papyrus, and smeared 
inside with pitch. It was probably into such 
a boat, that the child Moses was placed by 
his mother. Generally these boats were 
only large enough to carry one or two 
people and were controlled by poles or 
propelled by the use of a paddle. The papy- 
rus boat was thought to be a protection 
against crocodiles. 

The larger boats built of acacia wood, 
with masts of fir and sails of papyrus or 
linen, did not appear in Egypt until around 
1000 B.C. These boats were beautifully 
ornamented with paintings and had spacious 
cabins. Many of them were well over 100 
feet in length and had as many as twenty 
rowers to a side for motive power. 

In the Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum is 
a rare model funerary boat, found in the 
tomb of the Pharaoh Thothmes III, the 18th 
dynasty (1447 B.C.). It is made of wood 
covered with stucco and painted. The figure- 
head is a flying goose, and a hawk is at the 
stern. Thothmes III, wearing a blue crown, 
is seated under a canopy and before him is 
a table of food and wine. On one side of 
the boat is painted the figure of Anubis, 
and on the other the prenomen “Mem- 
Kepher-Ra,” the great Pharaoh’s religious 
name. 


Ni onphysical Crontiers 
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of one. A shining coin is placed on the 
other. I am invited and urged to pro- 
ceed to get the coin. It is not so much 
my desire for the coin as the enthusiasm 
of the boys, projected with their sug- 
gestion, that gives strength to my un- 
certain legs—and reinforces the un- 
stable will. Laboriously, I gain over 
space and as yet a poorly cooperating 
material self. The delight of the broth- 
ers at each conquered step adds impetus 
to the next effort. At last the seemingly 
great distance (childhood’s distance is 
longer) is spanned. As I stumble into 
the last step, my hand reaches out to 
claim the coin, but the coin is snatched 
away and carried to the opposite chair. 
I am to try again—the fun must be 
prolonged. I triumph over frustration 
and proceed. As I strain to reach the 
goal, I realize that again the reward 
is to be snatched away—will power 
falters, and with the collapse of sus- 
taining energy my body comes down 
with a thud. 


Difficult it is even now to transmit 
into a reader’s consciousness this phys- 
ical, emotional, and mental experience 
of evasive muscular control and push 
of energy—then the sudden collapse 
throughout me. Here memory ends. 

Some years later, I relate to Mother 
this long-ago event of my then speech- 
less world. She listens puzzled—recalls 
this game of brotherly invention; then 
reasons with me. “But you were only 
10 months old. You must have heard 
someone tell of this and it now seems 
that you remember,” she decides. My 
faith in my memory remains, but I 
cannot find the words for my reason. 
Mother did not explain the nonphysical 
aspect so tightly bound to the actual 
incident—how did that get into my 
consciousness? 

Severing of the nonphysical umbilical 
cord. I am in the home of a country 
neighbor, sitting on Mother’s lap. The 
unfamiliarity of my surroundings has a 
repelling emptiness into which I can- 
not venture. Even Mother seems un- 
familiar: the texture and_ peculiar 
scent of her new dress, and her ani- 
mated conversation with the strangers 


about her. The language is foreign 
(English). At this age (about 171% 
months), I speak only in Czech. By 
keeping closely snuggled to Mother, I 
am comfortable, but this lasts too long 
and I get restless. Mother becomes an- 
noyed. She stands me on my feet and 
tries to encourage me in some self- 
activity. I stand clinging to her knee 
unable to force myself into the forbid- 
ding surroundings. My sense of incom- 
pletion keeps overwhelming me—time 
too becomes oppressively unbearable 
(time to a child measures longer than 
to an adult). 

Within me, I know the remedy. I 
know, too, that my desires if put into 
speech bring results; therefore, utilizing 
speech, I start begging: “Maminko, 
pojdte dum.” (Mama, come home.) 
(My parents spoke three languages, but 
it was their belief that in America, if 
a child is to learn a foreign language, 
it must be taught prior to the English.) 

My words have no immediate effect. 
My being ignored makes me more per- 
sistent. Mother makes promises, but 
waiting becomes unendurable. I whim- 
per, and over and over again repeat my 
one sentence. Mother’s patience spends 
itself. At last, she gets up and takes 
me outside. The feeling of moving 
homeward brings relief and well-being. 
But evidently it is too early to go home. 
My reminder of this is a stinging 
spanking. The effect is a shock. This 
pain maternally administered, this in- 
congruity in my bewildering position, 
thrusts me deeper into isolation. I have 
lost my mother; she is now totally 
within the ‘unfamiliar.’ 


There is a wisdom of understanding 
in a child, unsuspected by adults—the 
child being an old personality in a new 
body. However, when the inner con- 
sciousness of a child is shut off by 
some all-possessing objective or outer 
experience, the inner understanding be- 
comes nonoperative for the time being. 

Adults well know the urge of self- 
defense. It seems that this brief inci- 
dent was the cause of my first conscious 
self-assertion—demonstrated by a sud- 
den acquisition and sustenance of loud 
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crying-screaming. This successful as- 
sertion of force gave momentum to will 
power, Sound moved muscles. Into my 
well-supported screaming, there crept 
a tiny bit of wonderment. I was alone, 
without self, when I discovered self. I 
held on to self—even as it forced its 
way outward into the consciousness of 
that unfriendly exterior world. 


Emotionally the unhappy event of 
this visit occupied a big portion of my 
consciousness for what seems a long 
time. In this isolated selfhood I was 
never again the same—also, I was less 
happy, missing the comfort of less self- 
awareness that had been I. And within 
herself Mother too wished not to re- 
member this occasion. Years of meta- 
physical study has helped me to inter- 
pret this experience of newly acquired 
consciousness and the suffering from 
exposure to the unfamiliar. However, 
there is heartbreak yet at the sight of 
a child in a similar situation of help- 
lessness in ‘extreme homesickness.’ 


Mother’s disappointment uncon- 
sciously transmitted. There is a sudden 
commotion. Grandpa is coming. I fol- 
low the boys as they rush to a window. 
Grasping the window sill with my fin- 
gers, I lift myself to my toes. Grandpa 
is passing by with a team of horses. 
He sits high up on a wagon seat. From 
behind me comes Mother’s voice as if 
speaking to herself, “And he didn’t 
stop.” She feels hurt. The tones of her 
words sink heavily into my conscious- 
ness and remain. At this moment, phys- 
ically she is my mother: nonphysically 
she is a child suffering the rejection of 
a beloved parent. From within my own 
being, a harmonious chord had re- 
sounded. 


Mother’s father passed through tran- 
sition not long after that, and this is 
my only recollection of him. My age 
was then around 21 months. 


Behind exteriors, minds meet and 
communicate. My family is sitting 
around a dinner table in the kitchen. 
I feel comfortable and secure on Fa- 
ther’s lap. I begin to eat. but suddenly 
stop. An impression has flashed across 
my consciousness. Jennie, the big gray 
horse, has again pushed her head under 
the manger and is struggling. I slide 
off Father’s knee and run at top speed 
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to the barn which is quite some dis- 
tance from the house. 


As I near the barn, I hear Jennie’s 
hoofs hitting the side of the stall—but 
I must see with my eyes. I had wit- 
nessed Jennie in this position once be- 
fore, and the sight is frightening to me. 
Breathlessly, I return to give the alarm. 
My message has an electrifying effect. 
Instantly Father and the boys are on 
their feet. I follow. 


In the barn, Father is fastening a 
leather strap around a long, hoofed leg. 
This hold helps him to turn the horse 
on her side. As I watch trembling, I 
suffer. My neck too seems pressed un- 
der the board of the manger. Now I 
feel relieved; the head has been freed. 
I stand looking at the bloody bruise 
on the long jaw. 


My father was no procrastinator; 
once a cause for trouble was established, 
it was promptly taken care of. Now a 
board is nailed over the opening under 
the manger. Jennie’s head is forever 
safe. I feel deeply contented. Man’s 
intelligence has served as the higher 
medium for the animal. 


Today, as I contemplate this situa- 
tion, I see in it a great lesson. To dis- 
cover and adequately take care of any 
cause is to end its recurring possibility 
of effect. Causes are rooted in the non- 
physical plane. What I mean is that 
once Jennie had experienced this acci- 
dent, that stall had become less safe 
for her than for any other horse. The 
accident constituted a live attraction in 
her consciousness, making another one 
possible. Also, in this telepathic inci- 
dent, there is still another lesson. The 
child no longer relies on her inner per- 
ception. She must run to see with her 
physical eyes—and then her helpless- 
ness must be substituted for by her 
father’s strength. The objective world 
is fast taking possession. 


My parents never questioned me about 
my knowledge of Jennie’s struggle. No 
doubt my appearance at the barn at 
the right moment was considered a co- 
incidence. And to me at that age (about 
3% years), this perception of the inner 
consciousness was a natural thing for 
anybody. In the universal conscious- 
ness there is no space, but many not 
only lose the ability to participate with- 


in their duality but they lose the mem- 
ory of it as well. Later, they remember 
—or at least sense that something has 
been lost and must be regained— 
brought to the surface of consciousness. 

My telepathic forecast which saved 
Jennie’s life constituted for me the be- 
ginnings of meditation and perhaps 
also of reasoning. Meditation consists 
of listening into a soundless world. 
There was a recurrent feeling that to 
have knowledge of something before 
the eyes see it contains in itself some 
personal responsibility, an affinity in a 
condition of causes. However, at the 
age of 344, guilt is not a part of the 
child; although it does know disap- 
proval. Guilt is man-taught. As a 
child, in direct attunement with this 
four-dimensional world, I was alert to 
an immensity for which I had no 
words: as an adult I am overwhelmed 
by its unexplored possibilities. Within 
these interlacing two planes of human 
existence, the student of mysticism 
seeks to attain mastership. 

In my memory lives the actuality of 
the nonphysical plane. I am remem- 
bering that into this private world so 
full of nameless feelings and speech- 
less urges, no one in the household 
ever entered. My impression was that 
everyone else was a part of this non- 
physical world, but that since it con- 
tained no speech it never entered into 
conversation, 


Questions? 


As the material world comes to dom- 
inate, the immaterial recedes into the 
consciousness, In this age of 1952, 
what provisions are made to assist the 
infant striving to adjust his old per- 
sonality to a new body? Is he being 
thrust too forcibly into the objective 
living of adults? How much is being 
done to retain access to the inner wis- 
dom? Does parenthood know its re- 
sponsibility? Do educators consider the 
child’s four-dimensional world, the 
noumenal world of thought and intui- 
tion?—and what have they done with 
their own? How adequate is religion? 
Where does science look for wisdom? 
What is it that seeks comfort in crea- 
tive inspirations, in music and the oth- 
er arts? What is it that one senses in 
mysticism but cannot name? 

These same questions apply to the 


fourth quarter of our human living— 
the winter, the time when all living 
nature recedes from the material. This 
signifies a turning ‘homeward’—the un- 
clothing from the physical and the re- 
clothing into the nonphysical—a meet- 
ing again of one’s four-dimensional 
realm, and now one may ask: What 
am I bringing from this sojourn of an- 
other incarnation? How well have I 
cooperated with the Cosmic principles 
governing the Universe? 


Centuries ago, to meet an emergency 
in the suppression of knowledge, the 
mystery schools and the ancient esoteric 
orders arose to stand for basic truths— 
among them the Ancient Mystical Or- 
der Rosae Crucis (AMORC). The sym- 
bol of the living rose is in the shield 
of truth’s survival, 


Infancy and the Antichrist 


“Where in the infant’s world is the 
antichrist?” someone now is certain to 
inquire. Since the world of matter is 
responsible for the birth of this condi- 
tion, it is to the material that one must 
go for its redemption. Herein lies the 
need for the personality’s incarnations. 
With its first breath, the soul-personali- 
ty assumes its cross, Gradually, then, 
the child adjusts to and carries the cross 
according to the light of personal un- 
derstanding—acquired through ages of 
living. 

Fortunate is the one who favors the 
positive Christ qualities in his being. 
On the mental plane as on the physical, 
disintegrations and integrations take 
place. When the negative, the anti- 
christ quality, is favored, it may be 
reinforced from that which had once 
been positive; or, in the reverse, the 
positive may reinforce itself (by re- 
demption and absorption) from what 
had once been the negative. By the lat- 
ter method of mental alchemy, the an- 
tichrist qualities are cleared away from 
the consciousness. Salvation lies in 
one’s choice of polarity—the negative 
or the positive—that is, the divine or 
the human. Our thoughts and actions 
express soul or they express soul-less- 
ness. Therefore one’s antichrist con- 
sciousness is vitalized by one’s choice 
of negative affinities: in direct contrast, 
one’s Christ consciousness is vitalized 
by one’s choice of positive affinities. We 
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build by our efforts, to secure perfec- 
tion. Numerous incarnations may be 
necessary. 


This final period of evolution calls 
for that pilgrimage of aloneness, so clas- 
sified by ancient philosophers who, up- 
on their consciously encountering it, 
sometimes for a time withdrew from 
worldliness, depending upon only one 
power for assistance—that centralized 
in their being. At a certain balancin 
of the physical and the nonphysica 
planes of consciousness the antichrist 
comes to judgment before the mind of 
reason and before Christ. 


Upon this nonphysical area of fron- 
tier warfare, each individual at last 
achieves and realizes his place in the 
kingdom of peace. The antichrist (re- 
ligion’s Satan) manifests singly and 
collectively through earth men, but only 
so long as they are his champions. In the 


seclusion of one’s own personality, he 
possesses masterful quarters. From the 
viewpoint of the doctrine of personal 
reincarnation, who among us is not 
guilty of this individual as well as col- 
lective evil? Who through the eyes of 
his past lives can declare himself inno- 
cent? On whom then should responsi- 
bility rest? 

It is recorded that once the Disciples 
asked of Jesus: “Who is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven?” [One hav- 
ing access to the most wisdom] Jesus 
called to him a little child, set it in the 
midst of them, and said: 

*. ,. Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

It is in obedience to the Master’s 
lesson that I have called forth the child 
that once was I to bear witness of the 
inner kingdom. 


Planetary Precession 


THE precession of the Equinoxes, or the precessional cycle, occurs within 
every 26,000 years, according to astronomy. The Greek, Hipparchus, second 
century B.C., is credited with making the first discovery which led to the cal- 
culation of this “Great Year,” or, as it is sometimes called, “‘Plato’s Year,” of 
approximately 26,000 years. 


The precession of the Equinoxes and the precessional cycle are the same. The 
precession is a slow, westward motion of the Equinox or the first degree of 
Aries along the ecliptic or the great circle of the Zodiac in the sky. The moon 
and all the principal planets must keep within this circle or ecliptic. The twelve 
constellations in the great circle of the Zodiac are always in the same relative 
position. The earth wabbles on its axis like a slow-spinning top, and causes the 
Sun to cross the earth’s equator at a little different point each spring at the 
vernal equinox or first of Aries. This is the beginning of what is called the 
imaginary or intellectual Zodiac in contradistinction to the natural or heaven- 
ly Zodiac. 


This slow motion or change of the Equinox occurs from year to year at the 
rate of 50.1 seconds per year, or one degree in seventy-two years, or one sign 
of the Zodiac in 2,156 years, completing the precessional cycle or Zodiacal circle 
of twelve signs in close to 26,000 years. 
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Harmonizing Human Living 


By Veneuia Hacker Bett, F.R.C. 


Ne twenty-five cen- 
turies ago, Confucius 
said, “When music and har- 
mony are better understood 
there will be no more war.” 
If harmony is the quality of 
being pleasing or orderly, 
then indeed, we should strive 
to understand. Harmonizing 
human living is like har- 
monizing tones of music. 
Can insensitive humanity, 


with eyes that do not see wl 


and ears that do not hear, 
realize there is something 
human in music and its harmony? 


“There are three ways to produce 
music, either by scraping, blowing, or 
banging,” said Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
In like manner the symphony of life 
is banging, blowing, or scraping across 
the stage of world society. In lieu of 
this, how can there be harmony in hu- 
man living? 

Pythagoras is credited with the dis- 
covery of the vibratory qualities of mu- 
sic. These vibrations of music cannot 
be seen, but certainly music can be felt, 
or else why do people dance? 


The dance is stimulated by the 
rhythm and harmonious vibrations of 
music. When dancing, we swing, sway, 
and keep step to the rhythm of the mu- 
sic, while in complete harmony with 
our partner for the duration of the 
dance. The elusive quality of harmony 
is indeed powerful. What is the hidden 
something people do not comprehend 
in a harmonious? Could not hu- 
man radiations be consciously harmo- 
nized and consciously utilized? 


Most centers of learning have courses 
in music and harmony. Music appre- 
ciation is being introduced in nearly 
every elementary school, or at least in 
a great many of them. There are 
courses and class work for both individ- 
ual and group accomplishment. 

There are radio programs designed 
for music appreciation. Can we gain 


understanding of how to ap- 
ply human harmony after we 
earn to appreciate harmony 
in music? 

The colleges teach the ob- 
jective, mechanical meaning 
of harmony. Yet, we sense 
therein a hidden meaning, a 
subtle something that seems 
to elude the majority of hu- 
manity. Whom may we find 
to teach us to understand 
this subtle meaning? 

The sages of all time un- 
derstood and lived in har- 

mony with the universe. The monks 
and mystics of all ages have known the 
secret. But here and now, when we do 
acquire understanding, who is there to 
lead us in harmonizing human living 
so that it will become as a true tone 
of music? 


Neither music nor harmony in gen- 
eral is bound to any one person, to any 
one nation. Each is as boundless as the 
ocean, as wide as all space, as deep as 
all depth. Has anyone ever understood 
all there is to know about music and 
harmony? 


Individuals must learn to use the 
great laws of harmony in their own 
lives. Live them so seriously that har- 
mony becomes contagious, so to speak. 
There was Pythagoras, for instance. 
“But,” we complain, “he lived hun- 
dreds of years ago,” forgetful that truth 
is ageless. How much have we ad- 
vanced in the understanding of har- 
mony since his time? 


Both Pythagoras with numbers and 
Confucius with philosophical epigrams 
knew how to attune with the vibratory 
stream of the Cosmic. Each left behind 
him works and thoughts for help to 
others. Countless millions have learned 
many things from these two personali- 
ties. When and from whom will hu- 
manity learn to live in harmony with 
itself? 
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Human Relations and Education 
By Ropman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


HERE was a time when it 
was tritely said of edu- 
cation, “The more we 
learn, the less we know.” 
A prominent speaker re- 
cently pointed out that 
this aphorism is not cor- 
rectly stated. A truer 

s statement might be that 
the less we know, the more we realize 
how much more we want to know and 
need to know. Sound, practical knowl- 
edge and experience are necessary req- 
uisites for successful living and for 
getting along with other men and wom- 
en of this world. 

It is true that education is dissem- 
inated on a larger scale now than ever 
before in the world’s history. There 
are State, public, and private schools. 
Schools of learning vary in their spe- 
cializations. The education of today is 
enlarging the area of the known and 
lessening that of the unknown, and, to 
a great extent, it has done away with 
superstition and ignorance. Because of 
prevailing knowledge, the average life 
span has increased, and the mortality 
rate from the contraction of the various 
diseases has decreased. At one time, 
diseases and plagues took a large per- 
centage of human life in numerous 
communities in countries around the 
world. 

There are fanatical minds among us 
who feel that too much knowledge is 
not for our good. There are also those 
who feel that a wealth of knowledge 
is meant only for the few. On the 
other hand, we often hear that present 
scientific knowledge is going to destroy 
the world. Statements such as these 
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indicate a lack of education. We need 
knowledge to repair the damage of ig- 
norance; we need perspective; we need 
wisdom. We need knowledge to extract 
ourselves from the claws of dispositions 
which cause people to be supercilious, 
superficial, and naive. 

We are not in need of mental clever- 
ness; we need intellectual integrity. We 
need a clearer perception of ideals and 
objectives, and the knowledge which 
will provide the best means for obtain- 
ing them. We need to know that 
which will give us the capacity to 
manifest wisdom. Attention to the 
ideals of truth and justice has long 
been delayed. We need education 
which will provide a perspective into 
human affairs. 

The greatest problem in the world 
today is that of Pira relations. It is 
not necessary for everyone to have 
knowledge of nuclear fission, radioac- 
tivity, and atomic bombs. However, 
knowledge should provide the means 
for every individual to manifest more 
patience, tolerance, courtesy, and kind- 
liness. Understanding of this kind will 
go a long way in satisfying human 
want and need. 

Through education, proper training, 
and through creation of opportunity, 
can come the growth in knowledge and 
understanding which will bring about 
the wholesome integration of the tem- 
perament, disposition, and personality 
of every individual. We learn to awak- 
en and to apply our innate abilities. 
Motives and ambitions can be tem- 
pered. The desire to render social serv- 
ice, and contribute something for the 
benefit of mankind, can be sharpened. 


Intellectual activity is a phase in 
man’s evolution toward enlightenment. 
It helps him to become a responsible 
person. The vast amount of knowledge 
to which man is exposed should be in- 
tegrated within the mind of the in- 
dividual. Education helps man to ac- 
cumulate, organize, and properly uti- 
lize and disseminate the knowledge of 
understanding. 


Greatness Yet Unknoun 


It is not likely that anyone can 
accurately predict the future; however, 
the fact 1s ee accepted that the 
future depends on the past and present. 
Very few people have given thought to 
the future history of mankind. Very 
likely there is a greater history ahead 
for man than that which has ever been 
recorded. The education which is of- 
fered today has evolved and grown 
from ancient roots. 


Man’s capacity for learning is un- 
known, and yet it is conceivable that 
it most certainly can be greater than 
it has been. Knowledge and education 
should humanize men and women. Ac- 
tually it should warm the cold reason 
of some men of erudition. With per- 
sonal growth in knowledge and under- 
standing, there is no longer the stifling 
of imagination, the suppression of the 
ethical and esthetic, or the hardening 
of one’s attitude toward others. The 
emphasis is on the use of man’s higher 
faculties. 


In the history of the world there are 
many accounts of men who have been 
suspected of knowing too much. In 
many instances these men who were 
trying to substitute truth for error paid 
for their efforts and convictions with 
their lives. Christ, Socrates, and many 
other men, who have been imbued wi 
knowledge and understanding, have 
paid the supreme penalty when en- 
deavoring to use and manifest the 
knowledge which was theirs. 


Surely in this day and age we should 
not be afraid of the principles of truth 
and idealism. It is not the amount of 
knowledge we have that is important, 
but rather what we do with it. The 
use of knowledge requires skill. Knowl- 
edge cannot successfully be used for 
oneself alone. Through its use human 
relationships can be improved. Human 


problems can be solved through the 
proper application of knowledge. 

Idealism and beautiful thoughts 
should be among the mental attributes 
of every man and woman. Knowledge 
broadens one, sharpens his perception, 
extends his horizons, and softens indi- 
vidual temperament and disposition. 
The acquisition of knowledge should 
be continuous. For many people knowl- 
edge ceases when they have received 
their diploma from high school or col- 
lege. Theirs is an unwise decision. 
Formal education provides only the 
foundation for a practical and success- 
ful life, and it provides many of the 
necessary tools. The application of 
knowledge and the use of the tools 
follows the acquisition of formal edu- 
cation. 


The pursuit of knowledge should be 
an everlasting conquest. Education 
should encourage one to use his mind 
and creativeness, so as to establish 
sound reasoning ability, expand the in- 
tellect, and also assist in raising the 
level of the culture of community life. 
It brings about intelligent insistence on 
the elare use of ethics. This is 
what has made civilization. The com- 
forts which we now enjoy, the ma- 
chines which we now use, are not an 
indication of intelligent civilization. 
Civilization is manifested in the man- 
ner in which human beings get along 
with one another, help one another, 
and contribute to the improvement of 
the collective group of mankind. 


We are not concerned with the at- 
tainment of a mythical Utopia. We 
should be concerned, however, with the 
attainment of a common bond of un- 
derstanding—including tolerance, for- 
bearance, and compassion—-which 
unites all men and women throughout 
the world. The proper use of knowl- 
edge and education does not provide for 
wishful thinking and pious platitudes. 
It does not release us from all tribula- 
tion, temptation, and travail. It does, 
however, lessen the effects of the forces 
of ignorance and evil. 


It must be freely acknowledged that 
there are thousands of fine thinking 
men and women who are endowed 
with wonderful intellectual enlighten- 
ment and spiritual refinement. With- 
out, however, the continual growth in 
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the number of these men and women, 
there would be retrogression in what 
we sometimes refer to as civilization. 
Enough people with sufficient educa- 
tion, understanding, and knowledge, 
will provide multiple factors for the 
stabilizing of human emotions, human 
will, and human intelligence. This 
also has bearing on the goals and guide- 
posts to be understood and striven for 
by all men. 

Lack of knowledge limits man’s ca- 
pacity to evolve intellectually and spir- 
itually. It is this lack which restricts 
man’s ability to understand and master 
his environment and himself. A con- 
certed effort on the part of all educated 
thinking men and women can have a 
constructive effect on those who are 
less fortunately endowed; and this in 
turn will contribute to the making of 
a worth-while future history of man- 
kind and the world. 

The intelligent person profits by the 
lessons of the past. From them he gains 
wisdom with respect to the future, and 
learns to reckon the consequences of his 
acts. Intelligence does not necessarily 
mean that an individual has attained 
a high level in knowledge and under- 
standing of true values, ideals, and 
purposes. Under the cold light of anal- 
ysis, intelligence can mean only a con- 
scious awareness of existence and the 
ability to reason. 

Perhaps John Fiske was right in his 
statement: “There has been more prog- 
ress in intelligence than in kindness.” 
Kindness wells from wisdom, from 
thoughtful understanding, from a well- 
rounded knowledge of oneself and his 
place among all mankind. The more 

revalent the manifestation of human 
liume, the more widespread is better 
understanding among our neighbors, 
our politicians, and our governments. 
There is not yet enough kindness, tol- 
erance, and consideration in the world 
to help all people to live the way they 
would like to live. 


Seeking Higher Levels 


Never again must there be permitted 
a blackout on education and science as 
was experienced during the Dark Ages. 
The educated man or woman no longer 
believes in the magic of talismans, 
curses, lucky numbers, or evil spirits. 
Education has relegated these things to 
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their proper place. Because of wide- 
spread education, man no longer has a 
fear of the phenomena of nature such 
as lightning, thunder, and storms. He 
has been released from the tyranny of 
his physical environment. He is no 
longer chained to physical limitations. 
He now lives more easily and com- 
fortably, and enjoys greater leisure. 

There are those who feel that the 
developments of science should be 
slowed down. Obviously such a con- 
clusion has been brought about through 
the wrong kind of thinking. All the 
various branches of human thought 
should be brought up at least to a level 
with that of the creative developments 
of science today. 

The need for spiritual values cannot 
be overemphasized. There is a need to 
cultivate a greater understanding, a 
naturalistic and rational attitude to- 
ward the problems of living, an adapta- 
bility to our environment and the peo- 
ple who work and dwell therein, and 
a flexibility in adjusting ourselves to 
this changing world. Without the ad- 
vance of education and the develop- 
ments of science, we would retrogress 
to conditions of squalor, filth, and dis- 
ease. The latter condition is the re- 
sult of ignorance. Ignorance has nev- 
er contributed to kindness; it has con- 
tinuously aggravated man’s inhumani- 
ty to man. 

The need to apply knowledge is 
greater than ever before, primarily 
because, figuratively speaking, the 
world has grown smaller and the lives 
of men are more and more interrelated. 
Human problems have become com- 
plex. Ethical conduct in human rela- 
tions is required to solve these prob- 
lems. Virtue, inspiration, and one’s 
higher faculties cannot completely do 
this. The growth in education and 
knowledge has alleviated much of hu- 
man suffering. Education in itself con- 
tributes to the welfare of the individual, 
of the collective group, and of nations. 
Education alone, however, cannot raise 
cultural standards. Within individuals 
there must be the will to properly use 
their knowledge, to skillfully utilize 
their abilities, and to fully assume per- 
sonal responsibility. 

With all our scientific knowledge, 
with all our spiritual development, with 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Being True to Self 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewn, F. R.C. 


(From the Rosicrucian Digest, July 1931) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the earlier 


articles of our late Imperator, Dr, H. 


Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial policy of 


publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts would continue 
to reside within the pages of this publication. 


HEN we were very young 
we were taught many im- 
portant lessons through 
the medium of our pen- 
manship copybook. I used 
to wonder, when I had to 
write those proverbs or 
so-called philosophical 
sayings so many times, 
why the originators of the penmanship 
books didn’t select something more ap- 
propriate, or at least something of 
greater interest to children. I did not 
realize then that I was criticizing one 
of my own relatives after whom I was 
named. H. Spencer, one of the two 
Spencer brothers, was the originator of 
the Spencerian Penmanship System, 
and years ago the Spencerian copy- 
books were used in all of the public 
schools. However, the fact remains 
that many of those proverbs, just as the 
songs, cantatas, anthems, and other 
pieces of music which we sang in the 
great choirs in New York, have re- 
mained with many of us; and we now 
see the value of having those impres- 
sions registered in our early conscious- 
ness. 


Among the early proverbs that never 
seemed to be important, or even 100 
per cent sensible, was the one to the 
effect that we should first of all be true 
to ourselves, and that just as the day 


follows the night we would find our- 
selves being true to all men, etc. Of 
course, from the youngster’s point of 
view, being true to one’s self is looking 
after number one, and seeing that he 
gets the biggest share of the bag of 
candy or the largest piece of the cake 
or ice cream. I never knew of a game 
of marbles, or checkers, baseball, or 
any other game, in which each one of 
us did not try to be true to himself 
above everything else. 


But now, from our adult point of 
view, we see how that little proverb 
contained a great Cosmic law. In fact, 
I don’t know why I should call it a 
Cosmic law, particularly, since it is a 
law that is so universal that it is just 
as much a material law and a law of 
the conditions here on this earth plane 
as it is of the spiritual side or psychic 
side of life. 

But being true to one’s self does not 
mean being selfish or self-centered. 
Very often the very reverse is true. I 
doubt if a person who is selfish and al- 
ways thinking of himself first of all can 
truly be true to himself. There is some- 
thing inherent in every human heart 
and in the nature of most human be- 
ings that makes us want to share with 
others and to divide not only our trou- 
bles but our good fortune and our joy. 
Whenever I have seen a man enjoy a 
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good joke in reading the newspaper or 
a book, I have noticed that he is on 
pins and needles until he can turn 
around and tell that joke to someone 
else and share the point and laughter 
in it so that person can enjoy it too. 

Big business has probably as much 
publicity through the recommendations 
of its pleased customers as it has 
through any form of advertising, and 
the man who is supposed to succeed by 
making a unique mousetrap in the mid- 
dle of the woods (because the multitude 
will beat a path to his place) could not 
find such rich rewards, if it were not 
for the tendency in human nature to 
want to tell everyone else about the 
good things we have, including the 
good mousetraps. Therefore, in want- 
ing to share our happiness and our joy, 
our bounties and blessings, we are be- 
ing true to some inner part of our- 
selves; and when we try to be miserly 
and selfish we are not being true to the 
higher and finer instincts of our human 
nature. 


Oar Convictions 


But there are other things that con- 
stitute being true to one’s self, besides 
this desire to share what we have. I 
think one of the most important is that 
of being true to our convictions. First, 
I must assume that all of us have some 
convictions. Many times, as a young- 
ster, I walked along the beach front 
of Ocean Grove, Asbury Park, and 
Bradley Beach, picking up various sea 
relics, and feeling that a jellyfish was 
the most spineless, useless, wishy- 
washy thing in life. I have come to 
the conclusion that a person who has 
no definite convictions is even worse 
than a jellyfish. I am not referring to 
that type of person who becomes a 
“yes-man” merely for the sake of se- 
curing some contract or favor and who 
poses as an agreeable character for the 
time being, but I am referring to those 
people who go all through life and who 
in all their private affairs and person- 
al interests have no conviction for which 
they would fight or even argue. This 
type of person constitutes the mob 
that can always be gathered together 
at any street corner or any park under 
some strong character as a leader. 

I remember seeing one such mob, 
representing the unemployed or labor 
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strikers in a Western city, start out 
from a great building to parade down 
the main street, with banners and 
music, in demonstration of what it 
wanted, based upon some conviction 
that was supposed to be branded in 
every fiber of its being. I remember 
that as the parade reached the middle 
of the city another leader raised him- 
self upon a high platform and ad- 
dressed the thousands that rapidly ac- 
cumulated and in a few minutes gave 
them another address and started the 
parade back the other way with an 
entirely different motive. Undoubtedly, 
a third leader could have swung them 
off at a tangent at some other corner, 
if he had suddenly appeared. 

The man who is entirely wrong but 
is still convinced that he is right dem- 
onstrates more character in sticking to 
his convictions than the person who 
says “no” one minute and changes it 
to “yes” as soon as someone gives him 
a reasonable argument. Convictions are 
not made suddenly but grow from ex- 
perience and from careful study and 
analysis. Some persons develop a con- 
viction as they develop conversion at a 
revival. It lasts just about as long as 
they are under the influence of the 
stronger mind. Such persons go through 
life vacillating from one belief to an- 
other; they follow this principle or that 
principle only so long as it appeals to 
their fancy. They never follow any- 
thing to its conclusion or give anything 
an opportunity to demonstrate its cor- 
rectness or its falseness. 


The Desire to Belong 


Another form of being untrue to 
one’s self is to pledge one’s allegiance 
or cooperation to a movement, an or- 
ganization, a society, or a standard, 
and then only give it half the support 
and half the time that it should be 
given. Have you ever met the type of 
person that is called a “professional 
joiner”? Such persons join anything 
and everything, if they have the money 
to pay for the joining, and they espe- 
cially join things that do not cost much 
in time, energy, money, thought, devo- 
tion, or anything else. They merely 
like to belong to something. 

Recently my daughter brought to the 
house another homeless kitty. It was 
only two weeks old and had been sud- 


denly separated from its brothers and 
sisters and its mother; it went all 
around the house crying and looking 
for something and somebody. I knew 
just how the kitten felt. It wanted to 
elong to somebody, especially some- 
body of its own species, and it wanted 
to feel the companionship, warmth, 
love, and affection of personal contact, 
but as this little weak kitten wabbled 
across the kitchen with its peculiar 
“meow” as though calling for some- 
thing to come and adopt it, I could not 
help thinking of those who wabble 
through life, ready to join anything 
they can belong to. 

Perhaps my comparison with the 
kitten is unfair, for I find now, after 
three days have passed, that the kitten 
is trying to show some devotion and 
appreciation in exchange for the op- 
portunity of belonging to somebody. 
and that is more than some of these be- 
longers ever show to any of the or- 
ganizations they join. They like to open 
their wallet and show the stack of mem- 
bership cards and they like to tell their 
friends that they belong to this or that, 
but if you ever ask them what they 
do to help the organization they will 
tell you that they are too busy and 
haven’t the time to help. Nor do they 
adopt the principles and standards of 
these organizations as their own and 
try to live their life well and be true 
to themselves. Some of them couldn’t 
do this because they have joined so 
many organizations that they would 
find themselves trying to leap across to 
both sides of the fence at the same time. 
They are like persons who would join 
a society of athletes and the Christian 
Endeavor Society on the same night 
and try to be true to both parties. 

Persons who are not true to them- 
selves do not seem to realize that the 
advancement of civilization has de- 
pended upon man’s conceptions of those 
things which he believes will aid and 
improve human society, and then by 
plunging into cooperation with such 
conceptions and carrying them to their 
fulfillment. Even the crank who be- 
lieves in anarchy and will give his life 
to attempt to carry out its ideals, dem- 
onstrates more character than the one 
who is an indifferent member of any 
kind of society or organization. Back 
of every organization, every society, 


every movement that is contributing 
to the welfare of mankind, are those 
who are giving time and their very life- 
blood to it, and a host of those who are 
giving as much as they can. Also, 
there is the great majority who are 
giving nothing but are like a lot of 
leeches hanging fast to the body of a 
big fish and waiting for it to discover 
some large morsel of food wherein the 
leeches will suddenly share in the bless- 
ings. Even the payment of dues does 
not constitute devotion or service, for 
oftentimes the leaders and the great 
workers in the organization are also 
paying their dues and if all took the 
same attitude that the payment of dues 
was sufficient there would be no great 
work accomplished by any organiza- 
tion. 
Leaders and Creators 


If you believe in the tenets and prin- 
ciples of Christian Science sufficiently 
to join its church or organization, then 
give yourself 100 per cent to its work 
and become not only a follower but a 
leader, not only a student but a teach- 
er, not only a benefactor of its work 
but a creator. If you are a Rosicrucian, 
a Theosophist, a New Thought student, 
or a member of any of the Christian 
denominations, so long as you are listed 
on the membership or claim to be a 
member, put your shoulder to the 
wheel and stand by their principles 
just as though their beliefs were your 
own convictions for which you would 
be willing to sacrifice your life. If their 
beliefs or teachings or tenets are not 
your convictions then you have no right 
to be a member of their organization 
and you have no right to claim to be. 

True, you may be only in the kinder- 
garten class and may not have reached 
such definite understanding as consti- 
tutes a conviction, but, even so, you 
must have some beliefs regarding the 
correctness of the teachings or some 
beliefs regarding the benefits that you 
will derive from such teachings, or you 
would not be wasting your time in 
studying them. If you are a member, 
a student, or associated with any or- 
ganization, any society, or any group 
of workers, you should adopt their 
principles wholeheartedly. Let your 
entire being vibrate in harmony with 
them and give of your service, time, 
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support, and enthusiasm, as freely and 
willingly as possible. 

Be true to yourself in every sense. 
Analyze the principles in life which 
constitute your convictions or your firm 
beliefs. Then ask yourself what you 
are doing to promulgate these, to ad- 
vance and establish these in the lives 
of others or throughout human civiliza- 
tion. If they are not good enough for 


V 


you to promulgate and help establish 
universally, then you are not being true 
to yourself in having anything to do 
with them; and if they are good for the 
real part of you and for the real self 
in you then be true to yourself. Adopt 
them as your guiding law and power 
in life and help to spread the same 
knowledge and the same benefits to 
others. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS AND EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 144) 


all our understanding of the social sci- 
ences, there is still the need for per- 
sonal will and determination in striving 
toward the attainment of proper ideals 
and objectives. There is a need for 
persistently maintaining faith and char- 
ity. From education, knowledge, and 
experience, we should be capable of ob- 
jective analysis of our problems and of 
adapting ourselves to social and busi- 
ness situations. 

Education in and by itself cannot 
bring about the cessation of wars, nor 
can it alone solve political problems. 
Education cannot subdue man’s baser 
self, nor man’s cruelty to man. How- 
ever, it can bring about a growth in 
knowledge and understanding within 
individuals which will help them to 
thoughtfully improve human relations, 
to understand others, and to master 
themselves. There is no place in hu- 
man relationship for prejudice, hypoc- 
risy, and intolerance; and yet we find 
it prevailing throughout the world. 
This is because some people are in- 
capable of logical reasoning, of creative 
thought, of having respect for the needs 
and rights of others. Many allow their 
emotions to control their judgment. 


Acquiring Group Consciousness 


Everywhere we go in our daily life, 
we encounter selfishness, greed, narrow- 
mindedness, prejudice, and presupposi- 
tion. These individual characteristics 
oftentimes become group consciousness. 
It is only through personal growth and 
knowledge, based upon experience and 
an educational background, that facts 
can be substituted for fancies, and high 
principles for prejudices. 

Education cannot fulfill its true pur- 
pose and contribute to the progress of 
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people unless there is individual un- 
derstanding, and the complexity of hu- 
man relations resolved through the ex- 
ercise of wisdom and ethical conduct. 
Education of a broad nature can con- 
tribute to the comforts of civilization, 
to thoughtful enlightenment, and spir- 
itual refinement. In and of itself, how- 
ever, it cannot bring about mutual un- 
derstanding in human affairs; and this 
is of paramount importance. 

Factors affecting the evolution of 
man are varied. They vary with the 
individual and with individual groups. 
When they are united, combined efforts 
will reduce the number of errors. The 
arts and sciences of education have 
value in that they help to make men 
wiser, better, and happier. All enlarge 
the intellect, stimulate the interest, and 
refine the personality. Their value, too, 
varies with individual people. 

It is not the special prerogative of 
any one institution or group to encour- 
age the acquisition of knowledge and 
wisdom. All have something to con- 
tribute; all help in bringing about 
greater understanding. Because we are 
members of the human family, we are 
humanists; and all can be humani- 
tarians. With right motives and objec- 
tives there can be progress in human 
relations. 

The quest for knowledge has led us 
upward and onward since the days of 
the cave men. The progress of human 
life has been brought about as a result 
of thinking, inquiring minds. Knowl- 
edge helps us to understand. The re- 
action of the human being to anything 
he does not understand is that of in- 
security, and oftentimes fear. Knowl- 
edge can overcome fear; knowledge is 


power; and it brings forth a healthy 
response in the mastery of life. 

All of us have had our share of ad- 
versities, personal sorrows, and discour- 
agement. All of us are required to 
meet serious problems. We should 
never be discouraged over our misfor- 
tunes. In human life there is a plan, a 
purpose. It may be that it has been 
divinely decreed, but it is up to us in- 
dividually to bring about a just and 
glorious ultimate outcome. 


With the acquisition of wholesome 


We can help others to overcome their 
confusion. They can help to make the 
less fortunate feel that they are needed. 
There would be less dissatisfaction in 
the world, and human relationships 
would be improved, if there were less 
criticism, less contradiction. The heart 
of this problem lies in the control of 
our feelings, our emotions, and im- 
pulses, for our attitude and behavior 
have an influence upon the people with 
whom we come in contact. 


knowledge we find that relationship 
with our fellow men is greatly im- 
proved, Social and business relations 
are stimulated and inspired. Where 
there are two or more people together, 
it is inevitable that one may be influ- 
enced by another. These influences may 
be helpful or harmful. They can help 
to overcome the sense of world rejec- 
tion which some people hold in their 
consciousness. 


Good feelings help to bring people 
together. They feel respected. They 
are often inspired. Deserved praise is 
always appreciated. Let there be mani- 
fested, then, personal consideration, 


graciousness, kindness, understanding, 
tolerance, patience, and sincere warmth. 
The future of civilization and culture 
is entirely dependent on our human 
relationships. 


AN OBLIGATION TO HUMANITY 
THE PROPER CARE OF YOUR CHILD 


It is not enough that you he possessed of that all-consuming instinctive love for your 
children. It is not sufficient that you devote time and expend money for their physical 
needs—something of greater importance is required of modern parents. Today’s boy or 
girl is tomorrow's citizen and a business or civic leader. In him or her must be preserved 
that spirit of liberty, of tolerance and humaneness, upon which the future of civilization 
depends. In the formative childhood years, character must be built, not through the 
reading of textbooks but rather through the unfolding of the inherent personality—by 
developing conscience and quickening spiritual sensitivity. Thousands of parents are 
shocked in later years by the conduct of grown sons and daughters. In them they find 
revealed their own neglect of the development of their child's moral and psychical qual- 
ities. The Child Culture Institute, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, has shown 
thousands of progressive parents simple little things to do at home, which bring about 
a corresponding development between the moral, psychical, and physical selves. With- 
out obligation, you may have a booklet which tells what the Child Culture Institute 
is doing and what it can do for you and for prospective parents. Write for it today: 
Child Culture Institute, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 


COMPLETE YOUR MONOGRAPH FILES 


Members who have part of their monographs bound in the old-style binders will be 
glad to learn that since we have introduced new binders, we have been able to arrange 
for a limited supply of the old-type binder. For those who have part of their mono- 


graphs bound in the old-type, flat binder, this will be the last opportunity to obtain 
additional binders of that type to uniformly bind their monographs. Only a limited 
supply is left of both the side-opening and the top-opening binders. You may order 
these monograph binders, while the supply lasts, at the special reduced price of $1.25 
each, or three for $3.00, postpaid, from the Rosicrucian Supply Bureau. 
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The "Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 


are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple. San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 


LOYALTY TO IDEALS 
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ESPECT is an inherent 
quality in almost every 
individual, easily re- 
sponding upon our read- 
ing or hearing of anyone 
capable of holding to his 

z ideals. Martyrs, those who 
MEEA have lost their lives for a 
—— cause and those who, in 

spite of social disapproval, have contin- 

ued to evidence in practice what they 
believed was right, demand our highest 
respect. The reason we are impressed by 
this type of behavior is our realization 
that those things to which we subscribe 
as having worth-while value are things 
The that are nearest to our inner being and 


Rosicrucian OVX true character. Although we ex- 
Di press our character to the world about 

Igesi us, actually, our true character is known 
April only to ourselves. The things in which 
1952 we believe and to which we subscribe 
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in our own thinking are the basis of 
our highest hopes and aspirations. 
Loyalty to ideals is therefore loyalty 
to self. We cannot compromise with 
ourselves because we are constantly 
aware in consciousness of what we real- 
ly think and what we really want to 
do. Ideals to which we subscribe are 
a part of the conscious flow of thought 
that is ever the background of all 
thought, action, and behavior. When 
an individual compromises between his 
thought and practice, that is, between 
his ideals and behavior, he is actually 
committing an act which is harmful to 
self. To follow the same line of thought 
a little further, when an individual 
loses confidence in himself and in the 
ideals to which he subscribes, that lack 
of confidence is reflected in all phases 
of life. It may react in various ways. 
The hardened criminal compensates by 


putting on an act, by appearing to be 
much bolder and even cruder than he 
really is. In this way, he tries to pre- 
sent a front to the world that will 
cover up, as it were, the real thinking 
that lies underneath such callous be- 
havior. 

The individual, on the other hand, 
who lives the ideals to which he sub- 
scribes, is constantly sustaining him- 
self. It is a process of self-stimulation 
that has its effect throughout man’s 
mental and physical system. We feel 
better when we hold to those things 
in which we believe, in which we have 
confidence, and to which we have pri- 
vately and even publicly abal. 

It is true that there have been cases 
of mistaken loyalty. Some years ago 
this was illustrated in a popular mo- 
tion picture called Oil for the Lamps of 
China. The leading character of this 
story went through many trials and 
hardships because of the loyalty he felt 
to the organization which he repre- 
sented. He was disillusioned in the 
end when he realized that there was 
no reciprocation between himself and 
the organization. Nevertheless, he 
gained in character by the fact that he 
held without deviation to the ideals in 
which he believed, although his belief 
was based upon a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the facts. It is for this reason 
that we should never tie ourselves to 
ideals that come about purely as a re- 
sult of emotional reaction. 

While it is difficult to separate ideals 
and values from the emotional over- 
tones that accompany either our sup- 
port or rejection of these intangible 
things, it is still within the power of 
every human being to direct his reason 
and judgment in arriving at a final de- 
cision. Man was given reason not sim- 
ply to tear down, or to use it as a basis 
of criticism, but also to use it construc- 
tively to help him establish the prin- 
ciples upon which to base his thought 
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and action. Therefore, ideals to which 
we subscribe should be those that meet 
a response within our being, that seem 
conducive toward our over-all physical, 
mental, and spiritual development. 

To subscribe to the ideals that have 
been held sacred in religion and proved 
useful to society in other fields of study 
are only logical steps that the intelli- 
gent human being will adopt. He will 
reserve the right to apply his experi- 
ence, knowledge, and reason to the final 
selection of ideals that are worth sup- 
porting, but true character will eventu- 
ally be evidenced in the support that 
is given to an ideal once it has been 
determined to be of individual value 
and until such time as circumstances 
and events may prove otherwise. The 
individual who does not subscribe and 
live in accordance with the ideals he 
has selected, is one who vacillates in all 
his decisions. 

In a well-directed life, there has to 
be a foundation which is just as im- 
portant to that life as is the foundation 
of a well-constructed building. This 
foundation will be found in the ideals 
to which the individual subscribes. 
Such ideals will underlie and sustain 
many of the problems that are the 
natural consequence of life’s events; 
they will be the guiding power or force 
upon which man can draw in any 
need—for sustenance during loss of 
material things or for help in times 
of mental and physical anguish. 

Fundamental is the belief in a first 
cause or the absolute. Behind all uni- 
versal manifestation lies a first and 
prevailing cause of which all other 
things are effects. In this absolute we 
see the stability of our being and strive 
to understand the laws that cause it 
to function; and, thereby, man gains 
the concept of deity so that a belief on 
the part of man in this absolute force 
or entity can be the first and funda- 
mental of all ideals. 
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Man is a dependent element of Nature, but independent as to his conception 
of her. His freedom, thus, lies solely in the view he chooses to take of this 


relationship. 
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His Holiness the Dalai Lama 


By BuixkHu J. KasHyap, M.A. 


(Reprinted from The Maha Bodhi—July, 1951, a journal of the 
international Buddhist brotherhood.) 


eee ae or memory of pre- 
vious lives. Nothing else has been 
stressed upon in Buddhism so much as 
the principle of Paticcasamuppada, 
which explains how the life-process of 
the same person continues on from 
birth to birth. The psychic acquisitions 
of one birth are passed on to the next, 
and of that also to the next. Our mind 
is a great storage of all the experiences 
we had in the past, during hundreds 
and thousands of previous lives. And 
the Buddha has taught that by proper 
development of concentration, one can 
attain the ability to revive the memory 
of those experiences. This ability is 
technically called—‘pubbenivasanussa- 
ti.’ All the Jataka stories are narrations 
of the previous lives of the Buddha in 
= different births, stated by him- 
self. 

In those days when the Bhikkus 
were principally occupied with the ful- 
filment of Sila and with the practice 
of Jhana, remembering past lives could 
not have been very uncommon. Now- 
adays, unfortunately, the training is 
lost. Most of us have even begun to 
doubt the possibility of there being 
such a power in man. Now and then, 
of course, some stray instances are re- 
ported of a child suddenly remember- 
ing his home and relatives of his prior 
existence and even of going to them 
and narrating his past relations with 
them correctly. But these instances are 
so rare and vague that they are in- 
capable of yielding any scientific con- 
clusion. 


Rimpoche or the Avatar Lama 


In Tibet, however, the Lamas have 
still maintained the tradition of the 
training to some extent; and they claim 
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that such persons do exist amongst 
them who have at least a glimpse into 
their previous life, as a Lama in some 
particular Gompa. Such Lamas are 
called Avatar Lamas or Rimpoche La- 
mas. The word Rimpoche literally 
means ‘a gem.’ The Rimpoche Lamas 
are always centres of great public ven- 
eration, and they are generally the 
heads of some monasteries. 

At the time of his death, the Rim- 
poche Lama generally gives out indica- 
tions of the place and family in which 
he will be born. With these, and also 
with some other tests common in Tibet, 
a search is made as to where he is born. 
The boy who satisfies all the tests is 
brought to the monastery, ordained as 
a monk, and is installed with the status 
of a Rimpoche. 


Gelwa Rimpoche 


The Dalai Lama is called the Gelwa 
Rimpoche, also pronounced as Java 
Rimpoche, meaning ‘the most venerable 
Gem.’ Just after his installation, he 
begins to lead a very secluded life, de- 
voted primarily to studies of Religion 
and to the practice of meditation. His 
appearance in the public is exceedingly 
rare. He leads the life of a Yogavacara. 
While being a spiritual head of Tibet, 
the Dalai Lama is also the temporal 
head of the country. The country is gov- 
erned by a cabinet functioning under 
him. He does not go into the details of 
the day-to-day politics, but only gives 
general! directions to his immediate sub- 
ordinates, and offers the government his 
best blessings. The common faith is 


NOTE: Bhikkhu J. Kashyap is Head of the Department of 
Pali and Buddhist philosophy, Nalanda College, 
Bihar. 


that the Gelwa Rimpoche is an in- 
carnation of Awalokiteshvara, and that 
it was predicted by the Buddha himself 
on the Gijjhakuta. 


The word Dalai is a corrupted form 
of the Chinese word Ta, which means 
‘big or great’; and the word Lama 
means ‘a venerable one,’ an epithet 
used for a fully ordained monk. When 
the Chinese came to Tibet they called 
the Gelwa Rimpoche by the name of 
Ta Lama, which afterwards took the 
form of Dalai Lama. 

Strictly speaking, he alone is called 
His Holiness. The Tibetans strongly 
object to it if this epithet is added to 
the name of any other Lama, however 
great he may be. 


The Present Dalai Lama 


A Tibetan friend of mine has given 
me an account of the search for the 
present Dalai Lama. In accordance 
with the indications given by the pre- 
vious Dalai Lama, some three high of- 
ficials of the court were sent out for 
the search. They went in disguise to 
a province on the Sino-Tibetan border 
—one as a poor muleteer in rags, the 
other as a trader, and the third as a 
nobleman. After wandering for many 
days in those difficult regions, one day 
they came across some boys playing 
merrily. One of the boys ie. at the 
searchers, paused a bit and began to 
scan their faces, as if he was trying to 
recollect who they were. He showed 
signs as if he had recognized them. He 
went running to his mother and in- 
formed her of their arrival. He smiled 
at the queer disguise they had assumed. 


—_ 


He told them who they were, by names 
and by their positions. 

He readily agreed to accompany 
them back to Lhasa, where he stood 
all tests put to him. He was then only 
five (?) years old. He was given the 
customary ordination and installed on 
the throne of the Dalai Lama. The 
Tibetans believe unflinchingly that he 
is a continuity of the same personality 
as ihat of the previous ones. 

All those who have the opportunity 
to come close to His Holiness say that 
he is a most uncommon genius. He is 
now only eighteen, but the wisdom and 
grace he possesses are very much in 
keeping with the high position he holds. 

During last winter, Mr. Richardson, 
the famous scholar from England, was 
kind enough to call on me at the Nalan- 
da College, Bihar. He had just come 
back from Tibet and was on his way 
home. In course of our conversation I 
asked him what he thought about the 
future of Tibet. “The only hope,” he 
said without any reflection, “rested in 
the presence of the Dalai Lama in 
Tibet; he is the only force that could 
remodel the country and raise her up 
to the occasion.” 

The Dalai Lama gets his daily les- 
sons, in grammar, literature, religion, 
and other subjects, from two tutors of 
his—Ven. Lingtshang and Ven. Tri- 
chang. They are also Rimpoches who 
are held in veneration only next to the 
Dalai Lama. The personal physician 
of His Holiness is Khenchung Lama, a 
jolly stout monk, an all round scholar, 
but, perhaps, the best authority in the 
Tibetan science of treatment. It is a 
pleasure to be in his company. 


THE STORY OF THE STARS 


Here is an easy-to-understand booklet on astronomy. 
Every page is illustrated. The constellations, the signs of the 
zodiac, the planets, and many other features are described and made easy to locate. 
Actually, this is an information guide which you can use to find specific stars at night, 
without a telescope. It also gives briefly the fascinating mythology behind various 


technical language. 


groups of stars. 


Compiled by Frater Rodman R. Clayson, F.R.C., a member of several astronomical 
societies, and who for a number of years has been director of the Rosicrucian Plane- 
tarium. Send for this book today. Ask for Our Cosmic Neighbors ... Story of the Stars. 


The price is only 50c, postpaid. 
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HE March issue of El 
Rosacruz, the official pub- 
lication of the Rosicru- 
cian Order in Spanish, 
carried an article by Soror 

meri) Yolanda Diaz de Diaz, 

& AT F. R.C., recounting the 

WH impressive ceremony 
GI whereby Alden Chapter 
of Caracas, Venezuela, was raised from 

a chapter to a lodge status and its new- 

ly-erected temple dedicated. Following 

traditional custom, the temple was the 
result of cooperative effort and talent 
of Rosicrucians in that area. Soror 

Diaz de Diaz made a not inconsiderable 

contribution as did Doctors L. Bello 

Caballero and Guillermo Pardo, engi- 

neers. The temple’s Egyptian architec- 

ture, as well as its modern construction, 
its sound and ventilating systems, at- 
test their skill. An impressive painting 

in the East is the work of Frater M. A. 

Rodriguez Santaella. Throughout, this 

beautiful structure gives evidence of the 

love and unselfish activity of the lodge 
membership as a whole. 


On this occasion of far more than 
local significance, Frater José A. Cal- 
cano Calcano, member of the Supreme 
Council of AMORC, and Frater Carlos 
Nunez Arellano, Grand Councilor for 
Latin-American countries, participated. 
Even the Imperator, Ralph M. Lewis, 
convinced of the uniqueness of the 
event, journeyed with Mrs. Lewis to 
Caracas, to perform the rites of dedica- 
tion. On his homeward journey, he 
made brief visits in San Juan, and 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, where hundreds of 
members gathered to meet him. 

The following is an excerpt from 
Soror Diaz de Diaz’s account of the 
ceremony in Caracas, which took place 
on Sunday, December 30, at 5:30 
o'clock in the afternoon: 
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After all members had entered the temple, 
dimly lighted by only a soft haze of blue, the 
Chapter Master opened the ceremony with a 
word on the origin of ancient temples. As 
she spoke, music swelled and more and more 
light appeared, first in the East of the Temple, 
revealing the impressive landscape painting, 
and gradually growing until the whole temple 
was flooded with pure white light. 

At this moment, the ritualistic officers at- 
tired in robes of differing colors entered in 
procession after the ancient Egyptian temple 
manner, intoning the Rosicrucian chant, under 
the direction of the Chantor and Chantress. 
Briefly in turn, special officers proclaimed the 
properties of the four elements; then to the 
strains of their traditional march, the white- 
vestured Colombes entered to cense the temple. 

Standing before the Shekinah, the Herald 
made known the aspects of the heavens for 
the hour. The Imperator was then introduced 
in the East by the Chapter Master, in order 
that he might perform the traditional act of 
dedication, the culmination taking place at the 
Shekinah, focal point of Cosmic vibration and 
members’ devotion. Here, assisted by the 
Colombes in the arrangement of symbolic fur- 
niture, the Imperator pronounced the words to 
invoke the presence of the Divine Mind within 


the temple. 
vV A y 


From Frater F. R. Goodman of Neu- 
tral Bay, N.S.W., who was Chairman 
of Sidney Chapter’s first rally, comes a 
most interesting account of Rosicrucian 
fraternalism down under. Over a hun- 
dred members of the Order participated 
in the well-planned and well-managed 
two-day conclave, with time allotted 
both for serious work and pleasurable 
relaxation. 


The Masters of both Brisbane and 
Melbourne Chapters (Soror Hilda E. 
Monteith and Frater Lance E. Ellt, re- 
spectively) were present, as well as 
many other visitors, none of whom Fra- 
ter Goodman reports, traveled less than 
500 miles. One member, Frater J. Bul- 
pine, came from Gordonvale in North 
Queensland—a journey of some 1500 
miles! 


The happiest note of the occasion, 
perhaps, was the fact that the Masters 
of Brisbane and Melbourne Chapters 
were so delighted with the whole affair 
that they went home prepared to fol- 
low Sidney’s lead and arrange for ral- 


lies of their own. Indeed, as Frater 
Goodman writes, “this augurs well for 
the future of the Order in Australia.” 


vV A y 


About the time you read this item, 
the members of the Grand Lodge of 
Indonesia will be participating in the 
ceremony of dedication for their tem- 
ple. Word from the Grand Master- 
General there, Soror M. C. Zeydel, in- 
dicates that once more Rosicrucian ac- 
tivity is being systematically furthered 
throughout that area, and monograph 
material is being rapidly made avail- 
able in Dutch, which is the official lan- 
guage. The seat of the Grand Lodge is 
in Bandung. 


Y @ Vv 


Some informative paragraphs quoted 
from an editorial in the San Jose Mer- 
cury-News, issue of February 10, 1952: 


“With relatively little fanfare or limelight 
the size of the art gallery at the Rosicrucian 
Museum has been more than tripled. This will 
permit the showing in San Jose of many of the 
finest traveling art exhibitions in the world. 
The enlarged art gallery will be formally 
presented to the people of San Jose this after- 
noon. At the same time the public will be 
able to see the annual exhibition of the San 
Jose Art League. 

“The ceremonies will be open to the public 
and will start at 3 p.m. The presentation of 
the gallery will be made by James C. French, 
curator. A speech of acceptance will be made 
by Mayor Clark Bradley. 

“At the same time the Rosicrucian Order 
and the Art League will present their First 
Annual Art Panel. Members of the panel will 
be Betty Boynton, painter and sculptor; John 
De Vincenzi, painter and teacher; Fred 
Kessler, painter, designer, and teacher; Carol 
Kessler, painter, and Milton Ryder, painter, 
who will also act as moderator. 

“On the spacious and beautifully lighted 
walls of the gallery are displayed about 60 
paintings. They are of all types and varieties. 
Some are beautifully representational. Others 
are modernistic, including a number of abstrac- 


tions.” 
VTA Vy 


Another item from a recent issue of 
the San Jose Mercury-News will prove 
equally interesting to Rosicrucian mem- 


bers as well as to all who are con- 
cerned with things Egyptian: 

Priceless collection of Egyptology which be- 
longed to Georg Steindorff, noted writer, his- 
torian and lecturer, has been given to the 
Rosicrucian, AMORC, Egyptian-Oriental Mu- 
seum here. 


Dr, Steindorff, who died in Los Angeles last 
Sept. 28, at the age of 90, was consulting 
Egyptologist for the Rosicrucians for 15 years. 
Before his death he expressed the wish that 
his collection be made available to Museum 
Director Ralph M. Lewis and to Curator James 
C. French. 


The bequest includes 84 articles—bronze 
figures, vases, cosmetic jars, funeral beads, and 
headdresses. .. . 


Dr. Steindorff, a native of Dessau, Germany, 
received his Ph.D. from University of Goet- 
tingen in 1884. He was former assistant cura- 
tor of the Berlin Museum and curator of the 
Leipzig Museum. He came to this country in 
1939, and directed classification of the Har- 
vard collection of Egyptology... . 


The San Jose Rosicrucian Museum is rec- 
ognized as having the largest collection of 
Egyptology west of Chicago. 


Va yY 


“How good is man’s life, the mere 
living” wrote the poet Browning; and 
Rosicrucians are quite willing to agree: 
If concrete evidence of that seems 
wanting, just visit the first grade of the 
John Campbell School in Selah, Wash- 
ington. One of our AMORC members, 
Soror Katherine B. Hanford, now ap- 
proaching 70, teaches that grade. She 
first started teaching in 1904 after 
graduating from the then Ellensburg 
Normal School. 


After three years’ teaching, she mar- 
ried and reared a family of eight chil- 
dren—five sons and three daughters. 
To date she has 26 grandchildren! But 
this wasn’t achievement enough for 
Soror Hanford: she went back to school, 
and a few weeks ago received her B.A. 
degree from Central Washington State 
College. 


As to her method of attaining her 
present position as favorite teacher, 
Soror Hanford says little, but part of it 
may be found in the disclosure she 
made recently in a letter. “Early in 
the year,” she writes, “I ask the chil- 
dren to picture with colored crayon an 
individual likeness as large as their 
paper will permit. Then I ask them to 
draw a tiny image on the same sheet. 
This little image, I tell them, is the 
good baby self with which they were 
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born. It is this good little self, I em- 
phasize, which always tells the big 
self the right way.” 


vV A VY 


A feature of every Rosicrucian In- 
ternational Convention is the time set 
aside for special displays of individual 
ability and talent of conventioners 
themselves. Ordinarily, no scouting is 
done ahead of time, but this year’s 
committee should be aware that Grand 
Councilor for the South Atlantic States, 
William V. Whittington, is a song writ- 
er. A little while ago, the song “The 
Good Lord Willin’ ”—of which he 
wrote both the words and music—was 
presented at Thomas Jefferson Chapter 
in Washington, D. C. 


v ATY 


Following a recent convocation, mem- 
bers of the Abdiel Lodge, Long Beach, 
received a surprise treat in being served 


JUNE AND JULY EVENTS AT ROSICRUCIAN PARK 


be of interest to every Rosicrucian. 


m i et ees 
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Early summer is a busy time at Rosicrucian Park—a time of home-coming, when 
members throughout the jurisdiction, from all parts of the world, focus their attention 
upon Rosicrucian activities taking place at Rosicrucian Park. These events open with 
the beginning of the Rose-Croix University session, which this year begins on Monday, 
June 16, continuing for a period of three weeks. A new prospectus of subjects to be 
offered at this year’s term is now available to every member requesting a copy. Courses } 
will include music, philosophy, psychology, physics, and other special studies that will 


i 


“ambrosia.” This consisted of organ- 
ically grown oranges, sliced and attrac- 
tively arranged on flat paper plates. 
Fresh coconut, ground and chilled, 
completed the decorative as well as 
nutritional motif. 

For those who are still confused con- 
cerning the word organic, it is explained 
that such product comes from “soil 
abundant in life” (fungi, bacteria, 
earthworms, etc.), free from inorganic 
chemicals and poisons—even of spray- 
ing. In such soils and in their fruits, 
the vitamins, minerals, and other nu- 
tritional elements are in balance, as 
established by nature when cooperated 
with. Also, adequate soil life has very 


little ‘attraction’ for insects and disease. 
* + + 


The subject of refreshments brings 
to mind that recently in the Recreation 
Hall of the Supreme Temple at San 
Jose, sandwiches were served with 
sprigs of water cress, fresh and crisp— 
daintily tucked in. 


V 


Among these courses that every student at the Rose-Croix University may study are: 
Rosicrucian Healing, Parapsychology, Music Appreciation, Rosicrucian History, Crea- 
tive Writing, Art, and others. Have you completed your plans to attend the Rose- 
Croix University this year? If not, write immediately to the Registrar of the Rose- 
Croix University for full information, and a list of the courses to be offered this year. 


Whether or not you attend the University, the next event at Rosicrucian Park will 
be the annual International Rosicrucian Convention, July 6 to 11. This is the oppor- 
tunity for every member to participate personally in activities of the Order under the 
direction of the officers and the staff at Rosicrucian Park. You will meet old friends, 
form new ones, and enjoy a week of instruction and recreation such as is not possible 
in any other place or organization in the world today. 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE 


An entrance through this arch is like stepping into the pages of history. The enormous 
palace. 15 miles from the center of London and formerly consisting of four quadrangles. is 
the finest specimen of Tudor architecture in existence. It was originally erected by Cardinal 
Wolsey in the 16th century er its being a royal residence, famed scientists as Michael 
Faraday, the physicist (1791-1867), ended their days in its beautiful and peaceful surround- 
ings as royal pensioners. (Photo by AMORC) 


Fem heneath the choking dust of the ages the mummied 
remains of royal personages. The wealth of princesses 
poured from alabaster chests and bronze vases of ancient 
treasure-troves—-crystal necklaces, gold earrings, scintillating 
gems. Exquisitely carved jasper and argonite statuettes, re- 
moved from disintegrating temple shrines, recalling the devo- 
tions of a forgotten people. All of these and many more 
comprise the collection of antiquities, the strange exhibits of 
the Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum, which fascinate 
thousands of its visitors. 

AND NOW, in a highly artistic book ~in graphic torm— the 
excellent, realistic photographs of these principal exhibits 
the glamorous and adventurous tales of the lives of their 
ancient owners, told with historic accuracy, are brought to you. 


AN IMPERATOR’S PAINTINGS 


This book, entitled The Magnificent Trinity, also reproduces some 
of the large personal paintings by Dr. H. Spencer Lewis. These 
paintings, now hanging in the Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Mu- 
seum, depict historical incidents such as the sculpturing of the bust 
of the beautiful Queen Nefertiti, wife of the Pharaoh, Amenhotep 
IV. This book constitutes a visual journey to the Rosicrucian Mu- 
seum. Order your copy today 
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structive Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness, and peace. 
(an abbreviation), and the AMORC in America and all other 
lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian activities united in one body. The AMORC does 
It gives them freely to affiliated members together with many other benefits. 
For complete information about the benetits and advantages of Rosicrucian association write a 
letter to the address below, and ask for the free book The Mastery of Lite. 
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not sell its teachings. 


S. P.C.. in care of 


AMORC TEMPLE è Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. è (Cable Address: “AMORCO”) 


PURPOSE 
RUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a nonsectarian fraternal body of men 
and women devoted to the investigation, study, and practical application of natural and spiritual 
The purpose of the organization is to enable all tu live in harmony with the creative, cun- 
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The Order is inter- 


Address Scribe 


Supreme bxecutive for the Furisdictton of The Americas, British Commonwealth and Empire, 
France, and Africa: Ralph M. Lewis, F. R. C.—Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN LODGES 


AND CHAPTERS OF THE A.M.O. R.C, 


The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its 


territories und possessions. 
given upun written request, 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix: 
Phoenix Chapter, 1738 West Van Buren St. Fred 
A. Warren, Master, 1254 So, 21st Place. 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno; 
Jacob Boehme Chapter, LO.O.F. Bldg., 1915 
Merced St. Paul T. Dodgson, Master, 164 


Yosemite Ave. 

Long Beach:* 

Abdiel Lodge, 2155 Atlantic Ave. Henry L. Fout, 
Master, 335 E. 9th St., Apt. 7. 

Los Angeles:* 

Hermes Lodge, 148 N. Gramercy Place, Tel. 
GLadstone 1230. T. H. Winshorrow, Master, 400 
5. Kenmore Ave. 

Oakland :* 

Oakland Lodge, 263 12th St. 
Master, 5936 Keith Ave. 
Pasadena: 

Akhnatun Chapter, 20 N. Raymond St. Frank L. 
Barneti, Master, 3134 N. Bartlett Ave., San 
Jabriel. 

Sacramento; s 

Clement B. LeBrun Chapter, 1.0.0.F. Bldg., 9th 
& K Sts. Margaret Irwin, Master, 1416 15th Si. 
san Diego: 

San Diego Chapter. 4567 30th St. Nell D. John- 


Cc. A. Johnson, 


son, Master, 2621 Frankfort St. 
San Francisco :* 
Francis Bacon Lodge, 1957 Chestnut St.. Tel. 
WEst 1-4778. Carl T. Endemann, Master, 87 
Central Ave., Sausalito. 

COLORADO 


Denver: 
Denver Chapter, 1470 Clarkson St J. 
Carr, Master, 1285 Washington St. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: 
Thomas Jefferson Chapter, 1322 Vermont Ave. 
W. Rainey Andrews, Master, 324 Lynwood S4.. 
Apt. 208, Alexandria, Va. 
Geo. Washington Carver Chapter, 1.0.0.F, Hall, 
Mh & T Sts. Henry Purvis jley, Master, 47. 
i2th Bt. &. EB. 
FLORIDA 
Miami: 
Miami Chapter. Biscayne Temple, 120 N. W. [5th 
Ave. A. BE. Shephard, Master, 2829 S, W. 17th St. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago :* 
Nefertiti Lodge, 2539 N. Kedzie Ave., Tel. Ever- 


Clifford 


glade 4-8627, Charles Wilson Gaddis, Master, 
3500 N. Natchez Ave. 
INDIANA 


Indianapolis: . 

Indianapolis Chapter, 311 Ober Bldg., 38 N. Penn- 

sylvania St. Oscar R. Small, Master, 849 E. 

Morris St. 

South Bend: 

May Banks Stacy Chapter, Knights of Pythias 

Hall, 519 S. St. Joseph St. Louisa M. Weaver, 

Master, 2868 Lincolnway E., Mishawaka, 
MARYLAND 

Ballimore:* 

John O'Donnell Lodge, 301 W. Redwood St. 

William A. Jones, Master, Box 4, Savage, Md. 


The names and addresses of other American Lodges and Chapters will be 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston:* 
Johannes Kelpius Lodge, 
Boylston St. Clara A, 
Newbury St. 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit :* 

Thebes Lodge, 616 Hancock Ave., West. 
Kambol, Master, 7372 Kipling, 

Lansing: 

Leonardo da Vinei Chapter, 603 S. Washington. 
William A. Burrell, Master, R.F. D. 1. 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: 

Essene Chapter. Northern Light Halt. 988 22nd 
ave: N. E. Irene Lindsay, Master, 525 dih Ave., 
5S. E 

MIESSOL RI 
st. Louis:* 

Thutmose Lodge. Geo, Washington Hotel, 600 
N. Kingshighway Blvd. Blanche Patton, Master, 
2234 Yale Ave., Maplewood 17. 

NEW JERSEY 
Newark: 

H. Spencer Lewis 


Hotel Brunswick, 520 
Bromley, Muster, 262 


Shy ibs 


Chapter, 443-445 Broad St. 


Rebecca Barrett, Muster, 442 Washington Ave.. 
Belleville. 

NEW YORK 
Ruffalo: 
Rama Chapter. Benevolent-Trinity Lodge Tem- 
ple, 34 Elam Place. Bernard B. Kish, Master, 


3081s Ontariv St. 

New York City :* 

New York City Lodge, 250 W. 57th St. Walter 
G. Kiingner, Master, 135-15 Dennis Ave.. Spring- 
field Gardens, L. 1. 

Booker T. Washington Chapter, 69 W. 125th St. 


Clarence M. Callender, Master, Apt. X, 25 EB. 
87th St. 
Rochester: 
Rochester Chapter, Hotel Seneca. William H. 
Rabjohns, Master, 1499 Hilton-Parma Corners 
Rd., Spencerport. 

OHIO 


Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati Chapter, 204 Hazen Bldg., 9th & Main 


Sts. Lillie M. Corbett, Master. 40 Highway. 
Ludlow, Ky. 

Cleveland : 

Cleveland Chapter, Hotel Cleveland. Fritz W. 


Nieman, Master, 1256 Commonwealth Ave., May- 
field Heights. 

Columbus: 

Helios Chapter, 697 S. High St. Wesley M. Car- 
penter, Master, R.F. D. 1. Hilliards. 

Dayton: 

Elbert Hubbard Chapter. Rauh Hall, 56 E. 4th 

R Josephine Christian, Master, 318 Lexington 
ve. 

Toledo: 


Michael Faraday Chapter, 1164 Erie St. Ina M. 
Daniel, Master, 5740 Lakeside Ave. 

Youngstown: 

Youngstown Chapter, 301 E. Wood St. James 


Gallo, Master, 2822 Mahoning Ave. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City: 

Amenhotep Chapter. Rm. 

Ernest A. Ittner, Master, 


318, Y.W.C.A. Bldg. 
Box 3555 N. W. Sta. 


{Directory Continued on Next Page) 


OREGON 


Portland :* 
Portland Rose Lodge, 2712 S. E. Salmon. Kath- 
leen Duthie, Master. 2767 S. W. Talbot Rd. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia :* 
Benjamin Franklin Lodge, 1308 W. Girard Ave. 
Margaret. Klug, Master, 168 W. Nedro Ave., Olney. 
Pittsburgh :* 
First Pennsylvania Lodge, 615 W. Diamond St.. 
N.S, Angelo Salvatti, Master, 2:85 Circle Drive, 
Clark Manor. Aliquippa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: 
Roger Williams Chapter, Sheraton-Biltmore 
Hotel. Lillian Miller. Master, 33 Circuit Drive, 
Riverside. 


TEXAS 
Houston: 
Houston Chapter, 13230 Rusk Ave. W. C. Putney, 
Master, 1404 Nashua St. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle:* 
Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia Hotel. 1431 
Minor St. R. S. Quinill, Master, 8118 California 
Ave. 
Spokane: 
Spokane Chapter, Davenport, Hotel. Dr. Robert 
W. McAlpine, Master, E. 525 25th Ave. 
Tacoma: 
Takhoma Chapter, 1.0.0.F. Temple, 508 6th Ave. 
Richard C. Parent, Master, Box 95, E. Olympia. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: 
Karnak Chapter, Commerce Bldg., TH N, 4th St. 
Frieda F. Luctman, Master, 19544-A W. Keefe Ave. 


LODGES and CHAPTERS throughout the World 


The addresses of other Grand Lodges. or the names and addresses of their representatives, will be 


given upon request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide, South Australia: Adelaide Chapter, 12 
Pirie St. E. Mansbridge, Master, 19 Stanley St., 
Lower North. 
Brisbane, Queensland: Brisbane Chapter, New 
Church Hall, Ann St. Hilda Monteith, Master, 
Oxley Rd., Sherwood, S. W. 3. 
Melbourne, Victoria: Harmony Chapter, 25 Rus- 
sell St. Lance E. Ellt, Master, 18 Lascelles St., 
W. Coburg N. 13. 
Sydney, N.S. W.: Sydney Chapter, 1.0.0.F. Hall. 
100 Clarence St. B. Winterford, Master, Box N89, 
G. P. O. 

BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro: Rio de Janeiro Chapter, Praca 
da Independencia 10, 2° andar. José Nunes 
Gouveia, Master, Caixa Postal 152. Copacabana. 
Nyo Paulo: Suu Paulo Chapter, Rua Riaechueln 
275, 8 Andar, Salas 815-16, Oreste Nesti, Master, 
Caixa Postal 6803. 


CANADA 
Montreal, Que.: Mount Royal Chapter, Victoria 
Hall, Westmount. Peter Maydan, Master, 26 
Levesque Blvd., L’Abord a Plouffe. 
Toronto, Ont.: Toronto Chapter. 39 Davenport 
Rd. Cyril Bucksey. Master, 12 Hatherly Rd. 
Vancouver, B, C.:* Vancouver Lodge, 878 Ilornby 
St. Robert Spalding, Master, 2828 Kitchener St. 
Victoria, B. C.:* Victoria Lodge. 725 Courtney St. 
Gertrude Shewell, Master, 549 Vancouver St. 
Windsor, Oni.: ‘Windsor Chapter. 808 Marion 
Ave. George H. Brook. Master, 2089 Argyle Ct., 
Walkerville. 
Winnipeg, Man.: Charles Dana Dean Chapter. 
Royal Templar Hall, 360 Young St. Ronald 
Scarth, Muster, 155 Lyle St., St. James. 


CHILE 
Santiago: Tell-Bl-Amarna Chapter, San Diego 
224 (Substerraneo). Aristides Munoz Olmos, 
Master, Clasiflcadur 668-H. 

CUBA 
Camaguey: Camaguey Chapter, Independencia y 
Raul Lamar. Dr. B. Alvarez Lopez, Master, Re- 
publica 160. 
Cienfuegos: Cienfuegos Chapter. José M. Era 
Yero, Master. Apartado 167. 
Havana: Havana Chapter, Masonic Temple, “José 
de la Luz Caballero," Santa Emilia £16, altos 
Santos Suarez. Srta. B. Montalvan, Master, Calle 
16. No. 53. Apto. 1. Vedado. 
Santiago: Heliopolis Chapter, “Logia Fraternidad 
No. 1.” Calle Desiderio Fajardo (Esquina Gral., 
Portuondo). J. M. Subirats. Master, Hernan 
Cortes 20. 

DENMARK AND NORWAY 
Copenhagen:* The AMORC Grand Lodge of Den- 
mark and Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Gr. Mas- 
ter, Vester Voldgade 104. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Trujillo: Trujillo Chapter, R. F. Mejia S., Mas- 
ter, Calle General Luperon 42. 

EGYPT 
Cairo: Amenhotep Grand Lodge. Salim C. Saad, 
Grand Master, Box 1073. 

ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. 
Raymund Andrea, Grand Master, 34 Bayswater 
Ave.. Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 
London: Francis Bacon Chapter, Institute of 
Journalists, 2 & 4 Tudor St. Lawrence Ewels. 
Master, 86 Datchet Rd.. Catford, London S. E. 6. 


Manchester: John Dalton Chapter, St. Michaels. 

Spath Rd.. Didsbury. C. E. D. Mullins, Master, 15 

Moss Bank. Off Crescent Rd., Nr. Crumpsall. 
FRANCE 

Mile. Jvanne Guesdon, Sev., 56 Rue Gambetta, 

Villeneuve-Saint-Georges (Seine & Oise). 


GERMANY i 
AMORC, Muenchen 7. Sehliessfach 52, Bavaria. 
HOLLAND 


Amsterdam:* De Rozekruisers Orde, Groot-Luge 
der Nederlanden. J. Coops. Gr. Master, Hunze- 
straat 141. 

INDONESIA 
Bandung, Java:* Mrs, M. C. Zeydel, Gr. Master- 
General, Djalan Sulandjana, nr 1. 

ITALY P 
Rome: Malian Grand Lodge of AMORC. (Direct 
inquiries regarding the activities of this Lodge 
to A.M. O. R. Œ., Rosierucian Park, San Jose, 
California.) 

MEXICO 2 
Mexico, D. F.:* Quetzaleoutl Lodge, Calle de 
Colombia 24. Rafael Vertiz Rojo, Master. 
Monterrey, N. L: Monterrey Chapter, Calle Dob 
lado 622 Norte. Eduardu Gonzales, Master, 
Hidalgo 2625 Pte. 

NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Aruba: Aruba Chapter, The Foresters Court No, 
10028. H. Spong, Master, 17 Mgr. Neiwindsirect, 
San Nicolas. 

Curacao: Curacao Chapter, Klipstraat 27. Stephen 
Vialvala Roche, Master, Sc Morris E. Curiel & 
Sons. 

NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: Auckland Chapter, Victoria Arcade. 
Rm. 317. John Orriss Anderson, Master, 99 
College Hill, Ponsonby. 

PANAMA 
Panama: Panama Chapter, Logia Masonica de 
Panama. Octavio A. Arosemena. Muster, Calle 
10-A, No. 8. 

PUERTO RICO 
Ponce: Ponce Chapter, 19 Rosich St. Eduardo 
Tuya, Master, 26 Isabel St. 

San Juan: San Juan Chapter, 1655 Progreso St.. 
Stop 24, Santurce. Armando Estrella, Master, 
1356 Estrella St., Santurce, 

SCOTLAND 
Glasgow: Glasgow Chapter, Tor H. Buchanan 
St. C. 2. Alexander Ð. Hunter, Master, 31 
Rankin Drive, Largs, Ayrshire. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
Johannesburg: Johannesburg Chapter, Rand 
Women's Club, Jeppe & Joubert Sts. Roland 
Ehrmann, Master, Box 81, Springs, Transvaal, 

SWEDEN 
Malmo:* Grand Lodge “Rosenkorset.” Albin Roi- 
mer, Gr. Master, Box 30, Skalderviken, Sweden. 

VENEZUELA 
Barquisimeto: Barquisimeto Chapter, Carrera 21, 
No. 327, Apartado Postal No, 64. Dr. Epifanio 
Perez Perez, Master, Apartado de Correos 211 
Caracas:* Alden Lodge, Calle Norte H, No. 6. 
Sra Yolanda Diaz, Master, Apartado 988. 
Maracaibo: Cenit Chapter, Avenida 4, No. 94-63. 
Elio Soto Martheyn, Master, Carabobo Calle 94, 
No. 2A-38, Apartado 713, Maracaibo, Zulia. 


* (Initiations are performed.) 


Latin-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jara, F. 


R. C.. Deputy Grand Master 


Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 
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The Inuisilde Council 


=, DO PAST PERSONALITIES 
4) INFLUENCE OUR LIVES? 


S THERE a congregation of the great minds that 

once dwelt upon earth? Did death terminate their 
usefulness to humanity—or does their intelligence linger 
on to inspire those who remain—like the scent of flowers 
removed? 


£ 
=~ 


Has there ever flashed into your consciousness an 
amazingly clear plan or purpose—accompanied by a 
strange, inaudible command to act upon it? Have you, 
like many others, fonnd success in obeying such im- 
pulses—and failure, if you scoffed and disregarded 
them? Do such experiences indicate that, like a musical 
note, we each have our harmonic—some guiding past 
intelligence—with which our personal consciousness is 
attuned? 


The fact is, there has ever persisted the doctrine 
that the eminent characters who have departed are 
Cosmically ordained to perpetuate their work and aims 
through new, living personalities in each age. Perhaps 
you, too, have observed an inexplicable similarity be- 
tween your ideals and inclinations and those of a prom- 
inent personage of some other century or time. 


Accept This Gyt Discourse 


This is not a religious problem. It is not one con- 
cerned with spiritualistic phenomena. It is a fascinating 
consideration of the survival of human consciousness 

after death, and how intelligences may shape the 

; destiny of mankind. Every liberal philosopher and 
scientist has at one time or another been challenged 
by the reality of these irrefutable experiences. 
The Rosicrucians, the oldest fraternity devoted 
_— to the study of mysticism and metaphysics, invite 
Pr : you to read a fascinating discourse upon this 
subject. It is written with such a masterful 
knowledge of the Cosmic laws and phenomena 

> eo that it will convince you. This discourse is 
' N SN offered to you FREE. Merely subscribe to the 
\ S- a ee, > x Rosicrucian Digest — this magazine — at the 
er io 5 = is E usual rate of six issues for $1.75—and ask for 
; 4 - k the complimentary discourse entitled “The In- 
A . N visible Council” The discourse alone 
is worth the price of the subscription— 
yet it costs you nothing. Send your 
= subscription and remittance to: 


The Rosicrucian Digest 


Rosicrucian Park San Jose, California, U.S. A. 


Tar following are but a few of the many books of the 
Rosicrucian Library which are fascinating and instruc- 
live to every reader, For a complete list and description 
of all the books. write for FREE CATALOG, Send 
orders and request to address below. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE MASTER 
By Raymund Andrea, F. R. C. 
A guide to inner unfoldment. This book converts the intangi 
ble whispers of self into forceful actions that bring real jovs 
and accomplishments in life. Price, postpaid. $2.00. 

GLANDS—Our Invisible Guardians By M. W. Kapp, M. D. 
Do you realize that minute organic substances—glands—often 
cause your weaknesses and vour strong points? They fashion 
your character aud influence vour personality. Each glandular 
excess or deficiency produces a glandular type--a distinct kind 
of personality. Learn what your glandular personality is. Tl- 
lustrated, Price, postpaid. $1.80. 

ROSICRUCIAN QUESTIONS and ANSWERS with Complete 

History of the Order By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
The first complete authentic history of the Rosicrucian Order. 
The book outlines answers to hundreds of questions dealing 
with the history. teachings. benefits and purposes of the Rosi 
crucian Order, This is a romantic but true tale of the seekers 
quest for light. Price. postpaid, $2.50. 

THE MYSTICAL. LIFE OF JESUS 

By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
The real Jesus revealed at last! Here are the facts relating to 
the Immaculate Conception. the birth. crucifixion, resurrection. 
and ascension that will astound and inspire you. Beautifully 
hound. Price. postpaid, $2.75. 

THE SANCTUARY OF SELF By Ralph M. Lewis, F. R. C. 
What could be more essential than the discovery of Sell? What 
is this composite of your being—this consciousness of your 
whole self? This book presents the amazing facts of the four 
phases of a human being. The Mysteries. The Technique. The 
Pitfalls, and Attainment, Learn how and what vor may attain! 
Price. postpaid, $2.85. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DISCIPLE 

By Raymund Andrea, F. R.C. 
The path that the masters trod! A modern description of the 
ancient esoteric path to spiritual ilumination trod by the 
masters and avatars of yore. Reveals methods for obtaining the 
great light, Price. postpaid. $2.15 


The Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
ROSICRUCIAN PARK, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


